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P R E F AC E. 
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* 

TO explain the Ufe of Educa- 
tion, no Method can be more 
cfFe<Shjal. than to fhew what dull 
'Miitakcs and filly Notions Men are 
^ apt' to be led into for Want of it. 
"^ Thefe Miftakes are fo numerous^ that 
4= if we were to undertake to divulge 
^ all the Errors that Men of no Know- 
H> ledge in the Sciences labour under, 
the {horteft Way would be to publifh 
a compleat Syftem of Natural Philo- 
fophy, which Learning, as it may 
"be acquired by teading the different 
.Books, which have already been 
"^Vrore upoi^ that Subjc<!l:, in this 
^ra of the Sciences, fuch an Un- 
-k dertaking wjuld be quice needlefs 
at this Time, even fuppoling the Au- 
thor capable of that laboriousWork. 
' If the following Shieets do but 
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ferve to diveft Men of fome of thoCc 
linrcafonable Obftinatacs with which 
they and their Forefathers have long 
been prepoflefled, the Time will be 
.well laid out, both of the Writer and 
Reader. 

Be not affronted, gentle Reader, 
at my taxing thee with Error, . with 
Obftinacy, or the like ; thou mayeft 
not be one of that Stamp ; fgr any 
Thing I know you may have ftudied 
the Sciences, you may be well verfed 
in Mechanics, Optics, Hydroftatics, \ 
and Aftronomy ; you may have made 
the Tour of Europe, if not, you may 
Toon do it in Poft-Chailes, and be al- 
.moft as wife as you was when you 
Went Out ; or you may be one of 
thofe whom bountiful Nature has 
blefled with a moft excellent Under- 
ftanding, a quick Apprehenfion, and 
a difeerning Judgment, and yet riot 
have been fo fortunate, or unfortu- 
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nate, which you think proper to 
term it, as to have been brought: up 
^ Scholar. 

Scoff not when we dwell fo much 

; upon Scholarfhip ; for I would have 
thee know, whether thou thinkeft 
proper to believe me or not, that had 
it not been for the four Branches 
of Learning abovementioned, thou 
wouldeft not have been fpioaking that 
Pipe of right Virgipia, which in all 
Probability (whether thou art a Far- 
mer in the Country, or a Mechanic 
in London) thou art now moft pom- 
poufly blowing to Af]ies : Neither 
would that charming Bowl of Rum 
and Brandy Punch mNsed, haye wait, 
cd at thy Elbow to infpire thee with 
generous Sentiments (which Punch, 
let me tell thee, if thou drinkeft in 

"!- Moderation, may keep thee from tlie 
Ague, if thou liveft in thp Hundreds 
of Eflex.J — Nay^ thou \youldeft not 

a 2 even 
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even have known what it was to hav« 
tafted a Plumb-Pudding, which, tho* 
now, thy Palate being vitiated with 
fait Pork and Muftard, and bottled 
Beer, thou haft no Relifh for, yet 
thou mayeft remember the Time 
when thou didft think it moft deli- 
cious Food. To Philofophy art thou 
beholden for all tbefe Dainties and 
Comforts of Life, which if thou doft 
contradi<3:, and *db^ ftill obftinat<ily 
perfift in thy owii Op^iion, and wilt 
not be convinced otitSy^ferrors, know, 
Duft and Afj3$% ;tHat"^th6u art not 
fenfible wh^heriBfou movcft or ftand- 
eft ftill ; . andj-d^ imagine, that the 
glorious Sun.i$*an extempore Whir- 
ligig, - :• , 

Wonder not^ Reader, if thou art a 
Man of Senfe, that thou fhouldeft be 
miftaken in many Things : For what 
Mortal can pretend to fuch Know- 
ledge as never to be miftaken ? Truth 

IS 
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k mbre difficult to be found out dum. 
i< generally imagined : Enarhta&ly 
fallen into; byfo much the eafieras. 
the Odds arc againft us : Per in the 
Difquititixxi of any Point, there are 
numberlefs Wrongs , but there is only 
one Right. Numberlefs Falfhoods 
and Errors may be raifed about any 
Thing, but Truth is invariable, and 
remains the faoietO'an Eternity. 

The fqllowiBg Shjiets will not con> 
tain many t&lofcipbical Terms ; we 
fliall rather aVoidlTuai »Step as would 
hinder r Retden 

from 11 i (hall en- 

deavou ;s by fuch 

Metho Capacity 

will be . More- 

over, a )e avoided 

as may interfere with any rehgious 
Tentts, it not being the Intention of 
this Pamphlet to deprive Men of 
their Reft, by tearing from their Con- 
fciences 
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fciences .thofe fixed Protcftant Prin- 
ciples of Religion (let them be what 
they will) which they arid their An- 
ceftors have ; long and peaceably en^ 
joyed. But. our Difquifitions will be 
chiefly confined to natural Objeds, 
and the Phaenomena which daily, 
prefent themielves to our View. We 
fhall likewife endeavour to rectify 
fome of thofe Miftakcs in the com- 
mon Arts of Life, whether of Bu- 
finefs or Pleafiire, which Men by an 
accuftomed Tradition are apt moft 
obftinately t9 perfevcre in. 
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IN TR QD UC t ifO N. ' 

^ ; ^Tp H E third- Error is one which Sir 

( JL Thomas JBrown has. taken Notice of; 
,in4 it qwft be ackno^jrle^cd;^ tfiat the in- 
. icrt^ng of it here was a Miftake* , However, 
'^we hope that it wJll: be cxcufcd, fince it 
is fcven Years fince the. Author of this lit*- 
tle Pamphlet had the Pleafure of reading a 
Part of Dr. Brown^s Vulgar Errors, and then 
he didnot fee that Error j it being not re- 
gularly placed among the others, but in a 
feparatc Detachment from the main "Bo- 

) dy. Notwithftanding the general Perfpi- 

cuity of this Author, we are apt to think 
that he never heard a Bittern himfelf, but 
only went by Hearfay with refpeift to the 
Noife which is made by that Bird, however 
skilled he Ihews himfelf in the Anatomy of 
it. He fays, that it differs but little from 
the croaking of a RaVen. We can affure 
the Reader, that neither the Noife it makes 
when it draws in the Air, nor the Sound it 
gives when it thrown it out again, have the 
leaft Refemblance to the Croaking of a Ra- 
ven, as he calls it. 

A 
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A Raven makes a much fhriller Nolfe 
than any of the Crow Kind, notwithftand- 
in^it is a larger Bird, t make no l)oubt 
but the, Voice of a Raven is twelve or thir- 
tctn Notes ht^hcf than theVofee of a RooS; 

hd&Sesy he makes his Ntnen i^i^k and fliarp 
dne a^er ano&er ; whereM d liktein uk^ 
iieaf five Second* between every Sotnid) ai^ 
(9S vrill be afflrnfied) in as dtepa Ndte jU tire 
fourth Stfiii]^ of » double Baf8» 
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E R R o k r, 

l^tf / /£^^ j^mri^ jimmunitioi^ is put into 
afo'wUng Piecex th^fartl^er it Wflf 
do lExecutioff. 

THIS Error is often. 0f very Jangerir 
qus and dreadful Qoniiequence ^ I 
have known People fo oWlinate in ir^ 
that even ocular De^onftration would 
not convince th^m or their Miftake. 

It proccceds from a Notion, that the 
more a Gun recoils, the better, and 
ftronger will be the Force wijth which 
the Shot fly put. 

B There 
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There is nothing which requires more 
Nicety end Ex?£tnefs than the finding 
out the proper Charge of a Gun j it is 
fomething Hmilar to finding out f^% 
Tone of a mufical Inftrurocnt j of which 
more in its Place. 

It will be fufficient here to fay, that 
every Giin has a certain i&xcd Quantity 
of Ammunition, with which it does the 
moft Execution. I have feen Ledurcs 
in the Art of Gunnery, which conic 
uhder"thc Science of Mechanics, and 
even the Author h'imfelf, though a Man 
of Learning and Abilities, feems to have 
been ignorant of the Art of charging \ 
Gun, when he fays, " If you put iii a 
Gun, a Ball ppon a Quantity of Powder 
as (i), it will throw' the Ball to fuch ^, 
Diftance; if you put in a Quantity a^ 
(i), it will throw it as far again. This 
fccms to be ^ Miftifce ; becaufe, if that 
was the 'Cafe, a Pcrfon would have no- 
thing to do but to put Powder enough 
into his Gun, and have t|^e Barrel made 
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ftrong enough, and he need not fear 
killing at any Diftance* As to the Recoi*^ 
it would give, if the (junner was a ftrong 
Country Gentleman, and a keen Sportf- 
nfen, and ati Eriglilhman, it would be 
the leaft of his Thoughts whether It 
ilruck him a great Blow or a fmall one. 

r 

' But to the Pdifit i There is no better 
Way of finding out the proper Charge 
* of a Gun, than by the Rcpoift it givesV 
If ther6 is' too much Powder and too lit- 
tie Shot, the Repbirt will ^be a kind of a 
deep Roar ; if too little Powder and too 
much Shot|^ it will' ^De an infignificanfrr 
Inort, harrow Smack j but if it is charged 
;i^roperl^, the Report will be a fmart, 
iftffir Clap, ftfihe'thing f efembling Thun-* 
der. 
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This is the Reafon why the Report ot 
a Sport&ian s Quji Is fo different from', 
that of a Field-lCeeper's- The Field- 
Keeper has, 6r ought to have, no Shot in 
his Piece; the Spbrtfman's is properly 
loaded. 

B ^ in 
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In fliort, there is a Tdne in the Bar- 
rel of a Gun, and the better the Temper 
of the Metal is, the more fhrill will be 
the Report, and the farther it will do Ex-f 
ecution. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this Sub* 
jeft, bccauft a Gtin i& an ugly Weapon 
in the Hands of thofc who are either ig-^ 
iiorant or carclefs^ or both^ 



it 

fba^ the ttettin males a tJole in ihf ■ 

Bottom of her Nefiy through which 
her Feet ha^gy nxhen Jht fits u(o» 
her Eggs/ ' . . 

tVhat feems to BaV^ led People iatd 
this Error, is, the^pp^arance which i. 
Heyon makes upon her Neft : You may 
fometimcs fee her Feet when flic is fitting* ) 
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Now It fetms nhaccountible, how t 
jard flibuld fit upon her Eggs on a Treci 
and y?t her Feet appear to a Spcdttot 
Wow. For any Perfon who tikes Notice 
of a Bird fitting upon her Eggs, wifl 
find that flie doubles them ^p under her, 
and that they are hid among tier Fea- 
thers and the Eggs ; fo that if this is thfr 
Cafe, there can he no other Way ef fee^ 
igg her Feet, but by a Hok thtoi^ tBe' 
Bottom, of the Neft- ■ 

But this isnot.tjlt C»fe with the He^' 
ion, nor the Bitton, aaothei Bird feftin^'. 
bjing the Heron. When theft Bijtls fit- 
uppi). their Nefts, their Legs Ji^JfttaighC.- 
Out beh irallrt to- 

thc Plai thefarae 

Foliuie I apcounts' 

fpr the ?eet ap- . 

i«.aoiig( •■&• 

Thefe Birds hay? Xcgs of a remarkable 

Length, as every one ifinft know, for 

they arc a very common Bird j and ■ 

when 
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when -they fit, or rather lie, upon their 
Eggs in the abovefaid Pofture^ the Neft 
is unable to contain thfSfe long Ldgs, and! 
by that Means they hang over the Side? 
of it, and are feen by thofe who arc un- 
der the Trees on which they build. 

■ With regard fo any Thfng of i Hole* 
rfirough the Bottom of the Neft, nothing? 
can be more fabulous : I once had the 
Sig^t :of a- large Tree,' Which had been' 
blown down in a high Wind, and Was fulV 
of Heron's Nefts. They are built esaftly 
in thc^ Form of a Qow's Neft^ and* of 
the fame Matef&ls,- only as the Neftsf 
were larger than thofe of Crows, fo there 
were fome larger Pieces of Sticks than' 
Crows generally make Ufe of;' and fo 
fat are they from, having a Hole at the 
Bottom, that k w^i^ impoflible to find a 
Paffage through' any Part <^ tHe Ncft,' 
with a ftout walkirig Stick, fo firm was 
the Texture of them. 




If any one doubts of this, if he will - 
:e the Trouble to climb any Tree in' 
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a Hpronry, he will be convinced of thp 
Truth of what has been faid, by ocul^ 
Demonftration. But I would not advife 
him to do It when there are young ones* 

m - • 

As the Bittern has been njentlojiod |ft 
^his Sedion, it wiU not be amifs to put 
in a Word or two concerning an Error, 
which paffes very cunrent in Countries 
where this Bird is found, and which wb 
may venture to affert is equally fabulous 
with the former. Itis, 



III. ' 

flbaf the Bittern -puts his Bill or Beak 
into a Reed, and that the Reed 
gives J by the Breath and Motion of 
'the Beak of the Bird^ that deep and 
JoudNote 'vohich ^e fo frequently 
'hear him make air hie lies in a Fenn. 

\ 

This Bird, on Account of the Noife 
h^ make?, which is much fuch a. one as if 
^Perfon was to exprefs the Word 5ump 
in a deep Note, is in many Countries 

called 
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palled a Butter-Bump \ NeVertlicIefi the 
true Name of him is Bittern, ^s may be 
ieen in fcrY<^al Books. 

Qne paitlcular Proof that Bittern is | 

the true and ancient Name, may be fecrj 
in Stejrfiens's Monafticon. The Author 
js giving us an Account of fbme Expen'^ 
ces which the Abbey of Peterborougl^ 
was at, and among others there is a Bill 
made of the Expences for the Supper at 
the Funeral of orw of the Abbots of that 
Convent, in which^ amopg a great Num- 
ber of other coftly Difhes^ and a Hogf- 
ihead or two of Wine, which were drank j^ ^ 

and an incredible Quantity of other 
Things too tedious to mention, there is 
a Sum fet down for a great Number of 
Bitterns ; from wh^ch we ma,y venture to 
conclude, that tfifey were efteemcd very 
delicate eating amongft thofc GonnoiA 
leurs* 



I hope the Reader will pardon thia 
Digreflion from the Point in Hand, when 
I take Occalioh to obferye, that here is 

another 
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another vulgar Error, which fuppofes, 
that the prefent Times are more Inxuripu? 
than the pafi. For to convince us of this 
Miftake, we need go no farther than the 
iiforefaid Book, and there we fhall find, 
that as much Money was .laid out, (in 
Proportion to the Scarcity of Coin in 
thofe Times) upon the Piineraii of one of 
thole Abbots, as in the prefent Age will 
jpsLj the Expences of a whole College for 

a Twelveinonthi 

\' . ' 

But to fcturn to our Bitterns if hat they 
Were efteemed very delicate eating at 
tliat Time, is plain, by their being ferved 
up at fo fplendid an Entertainment j and 
SVe think it may be called another vulgar. 
Error, in a Farmer to fuffer fo fine a Bird 
to lie upon his Dunghill, while he and 
his Wife and Family ar€ regaling upon 
leftie Bacon ; which, as great an Error a» 
it is, I have known done, and a Perfoa 
who knew the Value pf the Bird , has 
taken the Bittern from off the Dimghill,' 
and drcfTed.it, and made a delicious. 
MeaL — ' ^ . 

C But 
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But it IS now Time to fay fbrhethiiig 
concerning the Err(« about the Noifc it 
malces. 

It is vtty abfurd to fuppofe it pofliblc^ 
that this deep Note can proceed from the 
Bird's putting his Beak into a Reed, even 
if it's Beak was formed for the Piirpofe. 
Every erne who knows of what vaft Di- 
mcnfions- an Oigan-Pipc rnuft be,'to gfve 
fuch a loud, deep, bafs Note as the Noifc 
of a. Bittern, knows alfo, that a Reedi» 
incapable of making fuCh a Nojfe as that. 
It muft be fomething with a hollow' 
Tube of a much larger Diameter than a 
iteed, and the Wind muft be thrown in 
with the greateft Exaitnefs, both in re- 
gard to the Qu^tity of the Wind, and" 
tlieMsirier in which it islet in; and 
moreover the Tiibe muft have a proper 
Aperture made towards the End c£ it, of 
ah exaft Dimenfioh according to the Size 
of the Tube, before It will give any thing 
fifceaTonc at all. But here is a Sbund a*' 
^ecp as the fourth Scringof a double fiafs^ 
givea 
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given by an^Anfmal, that may be heaid^ 

four or five Miles oflf, in a ftill Evening. 
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The moft probable Conjedure is, that 
the Noife is made by the Animal itfclf, 
\ with the Affiflance of Nature alone ; and 
we ftiail have the more Realbn to be of 
that Opinion, if we examine the Throat 
of the Bird, which is of fo lincomnjon a 
Size, that a moderate Hand would go 
<lown It. 

Now a Sound given from the Wind- 
pipe into fuch a Cavern as this, may very 
probably be the Caufe of this deep Tone; 
f ' It afts upon the fame Principle as wheii 
,a Perfon doles his Lips, arid founds ^ 
deep Note with his Voice, Perhaps af- 
ter the Reader has made the Experiment, 
(as in all Probability he will dp) he may 
^ be convinced that It is a vulgar Error^, 
to fuppofe that a Bittern piits his Beafc 
into a Reed, when he makes that re-* 
I " markablc^Noife which is heard in a 
Fean. 

c 
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It may not appear foreign to the Pur-t 
pole, when I fay that I have heard a ]8it- 
tern make the Noifc al)Ovementioned, an4 
that I have gone to the Spot, which wa* 
coarfe Grais or Flags, juft mowed, where 
there were no Reeds j and the Bir^rofc ijp 
up before m?. 

Here I muft beg Leave to put in a 
Word or two, by way of corroborating 
what has been faid about the Heron and 
the Bittern lying flat upon their Nefts, 
with their I.egs parallel to the Plain pf 
the Hori^n. 

When the aforefaid Bittern rofe up, I 
fliot, and wounded him flightly,^ and 
marked 1pm ^own again in the fapie Kind 
of Grafs or ftiort -mbwed Flags, As the 
Grafs w^s not higher than one's Shoes, 
and it was wounded, I was in Hopes pf 
having thp Plcafure of feeing him lie on 
the Ground very plain. However I ^et 
my Pointer go firft, knowing that he 
yroiild it^d at ifhe Place. Accordingly 

b9 
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iqpiade a dead Point at it. I came up as fi^ 
lent as poiEble, to take a View of it, but 
to my grc^t Surprize, nothing was to h^ 
iecii. 
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There was indeed fomething which ap^ 
pearcd long, like two green Weeds lying 
among the Grafs, and there wasfomething 
like a large Spot of dryed Grafs or Flags 
a little before them, ' - • ' 

While I was looking at the Place, the 
Dog, being out of Patience, feized Hold 
of this Phoenonienon, which proved to be 
'no other than the Bittern itfelf Thofc 
"Things which'feemc.d- to be green Weeds, 
•were it's Legs ex:tendel ^the full Length, 
behind the Bird, as it lly quite flat upon 
it's Belly ; and that broa^pot of brown 
or dried Grafs wsj^lhe lobdy, with the 
Wings extended toHl^ir full Stretch, quite 
flat upoii the Groui^, which, I believe, 
formed as compleat a Deceptio Vif&s as 
any Thin^ in J^iurct 



Thw 
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3^ : if Jyi^ Catfil^i^ fi' 
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. 'Xlius >yc fee how woacjcrfiilly thcf^ 
Animals are formed for their Sel&Pjrcfer't 
yation ; to wonacrfirlly, that though tbeyi 
are near as large as a Heron, and much c^ 
the fame Shape, it muft be a jkeen By^ 
that diftingnilhes their long green Leg| 
Irom Weeds, and their brown Back^ itoni 
dried Grafs j but this Deceptio Vifus is fi^ 
notorious in Partridge, and many othej 
Species of Game, that there is no OccaiSoa 
to dwell any longer upon that; -only what 
has been faid may fcrvc to conviacd Ihf 
Reader of the Truth of what has been ol^ 
fcrvedin the foregoing Sedion, concera-* 
ing the Pofture of fl &wn and aBitter* 
QU their Neftst , ♦ ^ If 
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That the Tone oJP^ Fiolm is to he 
brought .00^ ^ .faying o^ J ike .4 

Blackfmitb. 

' ■ - ^- . . . , '^ 

■ "... I 
Before we can convince fuch of ^oiir 

Itcaders as hayc no Knowledge in that 

Part 
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Paft of Pneumatics vhich is called H*ri 
inonics, df thU Miftakre, it will be neccfi 
fary juft to give a Ihort Account of the 
fcaufc of Sound in ftringed Inftrulmenta, _ 

In rtie'lfiift ^acc, all Sound proceedi 
iio)ti tTnduIarions in the Air, wfiich'is ai 
elaftifc Fluid ; and with i-egard to theic'LV- 
dulationSj 5s much of the fame Nature as 
Water, Vmch is ahbthcrFluid, but difEera 
.jrom Air in many Relpefts. Now When 
a Peribn throws a Ston^ftlto Water, thcic 
tXriduhtiOTis or Wates are raiied in ■ the 
Fluid fbr Tome Diftatiee, by the Force arid 
Aftion of one Wave upbii another. . lliis 
isthcCafe with regard toSound • only th* 
Air being an claffic F^W, thefe Unduli-* 
lions arc more qi iri«h6if 

Motions than in xii^fot 

Sound ii&ii. N ^fxm 

Sound, or of thel ■■ 

■ ■ 'Hiefe TMukB^ye'caufid Isfihe 
Vibrati<m <rf"fome ^iftic Body, wiifeh i« 
put into "Siotion by a Stroke df another 
Body iagainft it. Itinuft be anelai^crBo' 

dy, 
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dy,'<tafcc notice) for .upon that WcrddlcH 
pcnds the Truth of what is going to be 
Alledgcd. To convince. theRcader of the 
I'ruth of this, he has nothing to do but t6 
take a Rolling Piri, and ftrifce it againfi: 4 
Pound of Butter, and h? wiU^nd very lit-* 
tie or no Sound at all, becaufe Butter has 
very little Elafticity or Spring in it ; but 
if he flrikcs the aforefaid Implement 
dgainft the Table, he will find Sound e^ 
iK)ugh, becaufe inoft Tables are made of 
Wood, which is a very elaftic Body. It 
there is no Butter in the Houfe, Wax will 
do as well or better, for it will prove that 
a Body, may be hard without being elaftic^ 
and which will be yery much to the Pur^ 
pole. It will be neceflary, before we can 
get any furth&r, ^explain what Vibraiioa 
is, a Word jprv CTlBK>i\ly made Ufe of 
miohg M^^SMsw^ho' but little undert 
flood. 

To be as lliort as jWKble f a Piece of 
ILead hung upon ireEnd of .a Stringy 
which moves bac|^war4s and forwards of 
itfelfafer being firft put into Motion, is 

called 



\ 



£ 
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called a Pendulum, and that Motion baclo 
wards and forwards is called its Vibration ; 
it is upon this Principle that elaftic Bodies 
are the Caufe of Sound. It will be beft 
illuftrated in a Mufical Inftrunaent, befides 
that is the Point in Hand ; and to be iiiore 
•to the Point ftill, we will fuppofe it a Vio- 
lin, though any Other ftringed Inftrumcnt 
would anfwer the fame End* 

Here we have four Strings ftretched Out 
upon a Bridge, or thin Piece of Wood, 
which communicates to the Belly of the 
Inftrument, from which Belly thegrpateft^ 
Part of the Tone proceeds* Now a.Wtring 
:drawn tight at bothEnds, when it is ftruck, 
.will have a Vibration or tremulous Motion, 
•which Vibration, or tremulous .Motion, 
ads upon the fame P^ipciple as a. Pendu- 
lum does in a Cycloid, or, ^Ipeak as plain 
as poflible, as a PendulofiMocs whea it is 
put into it's proper Motion. 

' It is upon this Principle of Vibration 
then, or tremulous Motion, that the Scriog 

D of 
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of a Violin, being moved by the Bow^ i*, 
to ad : The String immediately commu- 
nicates it's tremulous Motion to the 
Bridge, and the Bridge to the BeUy of the ^ 
Inftrument, which Belly being made of a i 

very elaftic Wood, by it\ Vibration and 
free Motion, ads upon the Air in the 
Manner abovementioned. 

■ . • * 

As it is the great Elafticity of the Wood 
which is to caufe the Tone, it ought to 
have as little Confinement in it's Vibrations 
as is poffible j the Weight of the Strings 
muft indeed prefs againft it, otherwlfc 
they could not communicate their Motioa ^ 

to it. We ftiould therefore be careful not 
to over- firing the Inftrument, fince it fo 
plainly contradids the Principles of Pneuf- 
matics. -^ 

It is cafy tOTiear when an Inftrument f$ 
over-ftrung ; an^ jbmetimes an Odave ia 
a Harpfichord, by it s additional Number v 

of Strings, fiiall render the Tone of the 
Inftrument fodead, that> though it gives 






ilV^' 
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a Sprightlinefs peculiar to an Odave, yet 

it fometimes hardly compenfates for the 

Lois of Tone which it caufes in the Uni- 

.fons, by it's too great Preffure upon the 

JBelly of the Inftrument. 

I 

And yet notwithftanding aU thi^, what 

is more cemmon than to fee a Performer, 

with his Waiftcoat unbuttoned, laying 

Strokes on a Violin, heavy enough to fell 

an Ox. • 

The Truth is, managing the Bow is 
flight, and we nuift mak? Ufe of Art more 
than Strength in our Performance : more- 

^ over, it is an Art which cannot be wrote 
down upon Paper, nor explained ia Words, 
but muft be learned by the Example and 
Dirediondffomeaffiduou&Mafter. How- 
ever what has been faidrfnay ferve to fliew, 
from Philofophical Principjps, the Error 
of leaning too hard upon the Inftrument, 
which was the Tjjing intended to be 

{ done. 

Da V. 
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V. 

That the farther you go Souths the hot^ 

ter is the Climate . 

Gentle Reader, as thou art a Perfon of \ 

Underftanding, thou wilt pardon the 
Want of Connedion and Form which 
thou findeft in the different Subjeds whidi 
are here ftarted for thy Entertainment : 
It would be very eafy, in the fair Copy 
which will be wrote over, to range them 
in ah Or<ier, fuitable to the different 
Branches to which they belong ; but why 
fliould I pefter thee with Form, when 
there is nothing fo agreeable to a Man of ) 

Tafte as an eafy Variety ? Therefore, 
though it is ten to one that, before I have 
done with thee, I ftiall have fome more 
Difcourfe with the^ about Mufical Inftm- . 
ments, yet I%hall not humour thee as a 
Critic fo much as to give thee it now; well 
knowing, that if th%ii art determined to 
Review me, thou may eft find Abund-t ) 

ance of other Opportunities for it in this 
Book : And like wife, that if thou doft 

approve 
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approve of what i§ here dilcuffcd, thou 
wUt, if thou art a goocj-natured honeft 
Fellow, pafs by a little Incorrcdnefs j for 
what elfe can a Man hope for in a Book. 
which treats of nothing but Blunders? 
j However the two following Sc£tions may 

afibrd thee fome Entertainment, if thou 
art a Man of Learning, and if thou, irt 
not a Man of Learning, they will give 
theie Ibmelnftrudion ; and to tell thee the 
Truth, the Subjcd of them is fo Philofo- 
I phical, that if we were not fully convince^ 
of the Truth of what will be allcdgcd, 
fhould be afraid to undertake it, ^* 

^ For in this little Pamphlet, Ph lie 

will be avoided as much as pofSble 
is, it never will be introduced at aF ^^ ^ 
lefs it is abfolutely neceffary to calP^^^ 
Aid, in order to provfe the Truth oV}^^ ' 
Thing which feall be aflrted. But^^ 
the Point ; which is, to redify the vul- 
gar Error, which fuppofes, that the far- 

[ ther a Perfon goe$ South, the hotter will 

te the Climate. 



ThI 
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• 

Thk is fo well known to be an Error, 
by all Men of Science, and by all Navi- 
gators^ that it is needlefs to fay much 
about it, only juft to relate the Truth, that 
thofe who arc miftafcen in their Way may 
be fet in the right Road But to pro*^ 
ceed 

The two Poles of the Earth, that is, the 

"wo North and Scxith Extremities of the 

\ilobe, are in fiich a Pofition, or are fo in- 

in ed to the Sun, or to the Plain of the 

gj^ptic, as never to have any Rays fall 

{ho^}y ^^^^ the!r Heads, or they never 

there "^'^ ^^y higher than a little abcfve 

Y^^^Horizon, or the Surface of the 

thou^ ^^^ which Reafon it is always 

* .! the North and Sooth Poles, which 

•rj. /Naturally be the Cafe, as any one 

y experienc% by the different Pofito» 

m the Sun, in Sununer and Winter, in 

Dui own Climates. 

The Cafe is exaftly contrary at the -/E- 
quator, or on the Middle of the Globe, 

which 



i 
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which is fajtheft fiom the two Poks^ Sot 
there they have the Sun over their Heads 
at Noon all the Year round ; for which 
Reafoh it is always hot under the Liae^ ' 
yet not always the hotteft of any Part of 
the Globe, as has been fometimes philof(>- 
phically fuppofcd, aiid which fliall be the 
Subjeft of the next Chapter, to introdiwe 

which thi& was principally intended. 



fbat exa^ly under the jEqam^far is 
always the hotteji Climate on the 
{ Globe* 



/ 



This Error by no Means ought to be 
called a vulgar one ; beraufe it is a Courfc 
of Philofophical Study, joined to a Wint ' 
of Experience, which gives Occafion tq it 
It is the Refult of a ^KuQwledge pf thf 
general Caufe of Heat and Cold, in difFei- 
ent Degrees of Latitude upon the Surface 
of the Earth ; which Knowledge is apt^to 
apply the Rules of Aftronomy, that ex- 
plain the Rioenoxncna of Nature in ge^e- 

ralj 
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ral, to every Purpofc that offers itfclf^ ifl 
all Cafes, without being able to fearch 
into the individual Parts of a Syftem, on 
Account of the Diftance of the Objeds 
which are the Subjeds of Enquiry. For \ 

though, as has been faid before, for a 
juft Affeonomical Reafon, the Pofitioa 
WU hold good, thatthofe Inhabitants who 
are undejf: .the Line,, live in the hottcft 
Climate in general, yet it is proved by the 
Experience of Navigators, that in feveral 
Parts under the .^Iquator there is a fine, 
mild, foft Climate, even excelling afty 6f 
thofe in the temperate Zones ; fo happily 
are Things difpofed for the Purpofcs of ) 

Animal Life, by the Author of Nature, 

This is a Truth which we are conftrained 
to believe, as we have fo many living 
Witneflcs in our own Country, who are 
ready to aflert it* 



We have one accurate Account in An-* 
fon's Voyage, where the Author reafons 
very Philofophically upon the Subjeft- 
This Author tells us, that the Crew of the 

Centurion 



i 
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Centurion were in fomc Uheafinefi abdut 
the Heat of the GKmatCj which they ex- 
peded they wefe td uridergd, when they 
came to that Part of the ^Equator which 
is near die American Coaft^ upon the 
South Sea } but that when they came un-. 
tier the Line, inftead of thbfe fcalding 
Winds, which fometimes blow in im-* 
inenfcly hot Climates, they were agrcea-i 
Wyfuiprized with the fofteft Zephyra 
imaginable j and thatj inftead of being 
fcorched by the perpendieijlar Rays of 
the Sun, they h^d a fim CoVpring of thin 
grey Clouds oyer theljr, HcadiS, and juft 
, enough of them to ferve foi a Screen^ 

without looking dark and difagrccable. 
Many other Beauties of the Climate tHei 
Author defcrittes, which need not be 
..inentidncd hcre^ as it is cafy to fee the 
^ook» 



HeacCdunt^ fdt the a^Hhrdinary MM- 

^ ' facfs of tie Climate in Wwtis to this Pur-' 
^ poie: 



fi «ffi 
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*^ There are Mountains on the Sea 
Coaft of this Latitude, of an enormous 
Iteight and great Extent, called the An- 
des, the Tops and Sides of which are co^ 
vered with ^ everlafting Snow* Thefe 
Mountains call a Shade and Coolnefs 
round them, for federal Leagues, and by 
their Influence it is, that the Climate is io 
temperate under tMlt Part of the Lino 

But^ fays the Atithory-when we had felled 
beyond the .^uatof , into four or five De* 
grees of North Latitude, and were gof 
out of the Influence of thdfe Mountains 
covered .with^ndw, we then began to feel 
that we Nvere near the Line, and the Cli- ) 

mate was as hot as we could have expeded 
to have found it at the ^Equator itfclf/'^ 

There'can be no Doubt of the Truth of 
thjs Account : No Man would have made 
fuch Aflcrtions^j^thele, if they had not 
been true,^|pmfeere were fo many liv- 
ing Witneflcfft^niS^e contradifted fuch 
an idle, needlefs* Fallhood as this wquld 
have been. And indeed the Appearance 

of 
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of wife Dcfign in the Author of Nature is- 
fto where more confpicuous" than in thcfe 
Ififtaiices of his Care for the Prefervation 
of the animal Syftem^ What could \y6 

\ have cxpeded more thaii Meuntains'of 

Snow in Greenland ? And even ir^■thofe 
frozen Regions we have as' great Inftances^ 
of the fame Providence : When the 
Springs are all frozen upf. in that fevcrc ' 
Climate, they have fpiQetimeS, even in ' 
the middle of Winter, fiich mild South - 
Winds as ferve to thaw the Snow, fo as to . 
cai^fe W^tpr to fettle in the Valleys, ^nd 
to run under the Ice in Quantities large 

{ enough to ferve the* Purpofes of animal ^ 

Life ; not to mentieui the great Quantities , 
9f Timber which theSurf of the Sea brings • 
upon that Coaft, from other: Countries j 
wiihout which the InhaKitants would 
have no Firing, nor Timber for th^ii* , 
Huf s, nor Shafts for their. Arrows, a* - 
there are no Trees iattfit Country, .. 



I 



And now 1 hope if will not be thought 
toolioJd an Analogy if we prefume to .iky, 
that ^, contrary to. aH Expcftation, a,t the 

E a ^Equator 
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Equator (where intolerable Heat might 
be expeded) the Inhabitants are provided 
with Mountain^ covered with Sndw^ to 
qualify their Atipof^ere ; why may not 
We fuppofe, that at xht very Poles thcmt ^ 

felves there may be fome Gaufe, uofcnowQ 
to us, which m^y render the Climate fen 
rcne and mild, 6ven in that fuppofed un-? 
inhabitable Parlrof the Globe ? Why may : 
there not b^ hot, burning Minerals in th? 
JEarth at the Poles, as well ^ fnowy 
!Mount^ps ^t th^ Equator ? 

We have Reafqn to think that thr 
' Compofition of the Earth, at that Part of > 

the Globe, is of an extraordinary Nature j" 
a« the magnetic Quality pf it is to be ap-s ^ 
prehendcd, from it's immediate Attradion 
Df the Needle. We are entirely ignwant 
of the Soil, <jf the Place, and of theCon^ 
ftitution of the Inhabitants, if there arc 
any* We are cert^n that, nc^p: Green-? 
land, there grp Sands of fo extraordinary * x 

a Nature, that the Wind will c^rry great 
Clouds of them feveral Leagues to Sea, and 
|:hey Wil} fiill ifrto th? Eyes and Mouths / 

pf 
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of Navigators, who are iailiog paft thtf 
Goaft, at a great Diflance% This foftanccr 
only ferves to Ihcvr, that wc maybe quite 
jgnorant of the Ngttire of the Soil which 
I is under the Pole ; we Connor tdl Whether 

it confifts bf Mountains or Giv«rns^ fier^^ 
Volcanos or craggy Rod^sj^ of Ice, Land^ 
or Water, pultivat^d Fields or barren De^ 

What has been faid will feem lefi^- 
frange, if we look back into the Notions; 
which the Ancients had of the Tonid 
Zoncf It is not long fince it was thought^ 
{ that only the Temperj^tc Xone'^on thir 
Side the ^Equator was habitable ; fo far 
were they from* attempting to* find* out 
another' Temperate Zone beyond the JB.-^ 
quator, that nobody dare approach near 
the Line^ for Fear of being roafted alive* 
This is the true State of the Cafe ; and ijf 
it be fo that the Ancieqts were, forfuchar 
raft. Number of Years, under a miftakei^ 
J^Jotion, concerning the PdEbility of liv- 
ing under or near the Line, why may not, 
vm^yfhQ #re neither more dar(ng nor morr 

ingenioul 



^8 ■' '^ .NJrw Cai'ahgne ef 
ingenious than the old Romans, be likc-f" 
wife miftaken, ot rather totally ignorant 
of the Climates at the Pole ? 

And here I beg Leave to ofErr a Phifo-i 
fophical Rcafon, why it ftiould not, ac- 
cording to the Nature qf 'Hiings, be any 
colder at the Poles themfelYCs, than tcfi' 
Degrees on this Side of them. Not that- 
I by any Means infift upon the Truth of 
■what I am going to fay ; I only juft offer 
it as a Subjeft to be difcufled by thofe who 
are more learned, and are able to take more 
cxad Menfurations of the Phoenomena of- 
Nature than myfelfi 

■ What I would offer is, that there f^- 
no Rcafon to apjM-ehend more Cold at the ■ 
Extremities of the Poles than ten Degrees 
on this Side of them, on Account of the 
Rgure of the Earth. The Figure of the 
Earth is found, by Obfervations which ■ 
htve been made, upon the Difference of 
he Vibrations of Pendulums at the M- - 
pator and near the Poles, and by other ■ 
Experiments, to be not a Sphere, but a ■' 
Spheroid; 
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%iheroid; it is notexadly round, neither; 
isitoval^but (if I may make Ufe of the 
Comparilbn) more ia the Shape of a 
Turnip. 

• > , *■ • 

i Naw the Cliimtc is hotter at the iE- 

. . .' ' ' * • 

quator than in high Latitudes, on Ac-' 
count of the Inclination of the Poles ta 
the Sun, as has been faid before : What I 
would urge is, that the Surface of the 
Earth, at ten Degrees on this Side of the 
Poles, is as much or nearly as much in- 
cKncd to the Plain of the Ecliptic as the 
Poles themfelves. 

{ If that is the Cafe, no Reafon can btf 

given why the Poles Ihould be colder than 
Greenland, where, if we may believe the 
Accounts of Navigators, though in the 
Winter the Cold is fo ifltenfe as to freeze! 
Brandy, yet, in the middle of Summer it 
is ibmetimes fo hot, that People have, 
been glad to ftrip off their Cloaths, for an 

i Hour or two in a Day, in order to go 

through their Worfci But to return to 
IheSurmife, that the Poles are no colder 
. . than 
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&m ten Degica on thisSide of thert, od 

Account of the Spbaroidieal Figuie of the 

I muft tfduble the fceader with i very 
fkin Figure, in order to iUBftnite th< 
Mnning of tblii, ' 




By this Fijuft we atj obfervc, thai 
<B)y Rays of ^e S»n A, which fall upon i 
Place fituated ten Degrees on our Side o^ 
the Pole B, and fi.ays which fall on the 
Pole itfelf, do not make fd large an An- 
gle, as they would if the Form of the 
Earth was a Sphere ; for if we extend th^ 
two Points B and C £> far as to make ft 
Mmpleat Sphere, we m& \x obliged 
likewife 
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likcwifc to moye the Line D along with 
It to the Point E, which would make a 
larger Angle, and in that Cafe the Sur- 
face of the Earth it the Pole B would be 
more inclined to the Plain of the Ecliptic 
1 than it i^ and confequcntly it would be 

fcoldef, as the Caufe of Heat and Cold in 
different Parts of the Globe is owing to 
the Inclination of the Poles^td the Plain 
of the Ecliptic, and hot to the Diftance of 
the Sun from the Eaith at the different 
Seaibns df the Year j for if that was thd 
Cafe, we ftiould have colder Weather in 
July thari we hav^\in December, the Sun 
, being rather hearer to us in Winter thail 

^ jn Summer. 

I hope thit thi^ little Philofophical 
Effort^ which has been made here^ 
ivill riot be looked upon as imfetlfdnably 
- introduced in this Place ; and I likewife 
hope, that while I ga2e with Wonder ori 
the ftaperidolis Frame of the Univerfe^ 
i i (hall iiot be thought prefumptudus int 

having taken a little Survey bf one dt 
the Wheels, which duly performs it's 

F Revolution* 
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' Revolutions in'that glorious Machine, the 
Solar Syfterti ; the exad and rcgukt 
Movements of which inff^re the Curious 
Beholder with a more awful Idea df the 
Greatnefs of the Fabricator, than it is polV 
fibic for any one to conceive, who is en- 
tirely ignorant of the Accuracy of the 
Conftrudion. 



VII. 

Thai the more Hay is dried in the SUn, 
the better it 'will be. 

As Hay is an Herb which is dried in 
order to lay up all the Winter, when it- 
cannot be found in the Fields, and as it is 
intended for the Food and Nourifhment 
of Animals, that Nourifhrtient muft con- 
fift of fuch of the Juices as arc left behind 
in the Herb. 

It is very poffible, by the Art of Che- 

miftry, to extraft from Hay all the fepa- 

Salts, Spirits, SCc. of which it is com- 

aJ. Now in a Chymical Preparation, 

. there 
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tljere is always fomething left behind in 
the Still, out of which it is impoffible to 
extraft any more Juices j that the Chy- 
jnifts call Caput Mortuum. This Caput 
i Mortuum is of no Service, and is entirely 

void of all tUofe Salts and Spirits with 
which every other Subft^nce on the Sur^ 
' f4ce of tjie Earth abounds aiore of lefs. 

The 3un $ds upon Bodies much in the 
Nature of a Still. He, by his Heat, caufes 
the Vapours of all Kinds, which any Sub- 
ftance conlf^ins, to afcend out of their Re- 
fidcnces into the A^tmofphere, to fome 
A little Height, from whence either the 

Wind carries them, if there is any, or if 
there is no Wind, they fall down again 
upon the Earth by their own Weights, 
at Sun-fet, and are what iscaU?d Dew. 

Since this is the Cafe, and the Syn ^fts 
upon Bodies in the fame Manner as a Still, 
^ \ve Ihould take Care not to make Caput 

Mortuum of pur Hay, by ex pofing it too. 
long to his Rays ; for by that Means we 
ihall cxtrad from it nioft of thofe Salt.^ and 

F 2 Spirits 
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Spirits of which Food muft confift, and of 
which all Animal Subftancc is compofed^ 

The Botanifts arefenfible of this; WhciS^ 
they dry their Herbs, they lay them iq , 

a Place where no Sun can com? to them, ^ 

well knowing that too much Sun would 
take off their Flavour, and render them 
iinfit for. their different Phyfical Ufes. 
Not that Hay would be made fo well 
without Sun, on Account of the Large:* 
nefs of the Quantity, and at the f^mc 
Time It ought to be dryed enough, ana 
po more than enough ; for it is as eafy tq 
roaft Hay too much as a Piece of Meat. 



VIII. 

that the Violin is a V)anton Infiru:^^ 
mentj and not proper for Pfalms ; 
and that the Organ is not proper for 
Coantry^Dances^ and brisk Airs^ 

4 

Thjs Ertror is entirely owing to Preju^ I 

dice. The Violin being a light, fmall 
:, eafy of Conveyance, and 

yrith^l 
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withal much played upon in England, 
and at the fame Time Ijieing powerful 
and capable of any Exprcflion which the 
Performer pleafes to give it, is QommoT^lf 
made Ufe of at Balls ai;d Aflcmblies ; i)y 
which Means it has annexed the Idea of 
Merriment and Jollity to itfelf, in the 
Minds of thofe, who have been fo happy 
as to be Caperers to thofe Iprightly Eng- 
Ijfli Airs, called Country Dances. 

The Organ, on the other Hand, bein^ - 
pot eafily moved on Account of it's SijCi 
and expenfive on Account of the compli- 
cated Machinery which is neceflary to the 
Conftrudion of it, is not convenient, foi 
Country Dances 5 and at the fame Time 
being loud, capable of playing full Pieces 
of M ufic, Chorufes, Services, &ic. is made 
Ufe of in moft Churches where the Inha- 
bitants can afford to purchafe this fine tn- 
ftrument. 

Neverthelefs, notwithftanding thefc 
great Advantages, two or three Violins; 
ind ^ Bafs, are more capable of perform- 

, ing 
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|ng any folemn Hymn or Anthem thaa 
»n Organ ; for the Violini as has beea 
before obferved, is capable of great Ex^ 
preflion, but efpecially it is moil exqui-? 
fitely happy in that grave and refigned ) 

Air, whi^h the common Singing-Pfalms 
ought to be played with. When the 
Bow is properly made Ufe of, there is a 
Solemnity in the Srrofces of it, which is 
peculiar to itfelf. And on the other 
Hand, on Accpunt of the Convenience of 
Keys for the lileadinefs of Execution, no? 
thing can 1?P more adapted to the Perform- 
ance of ^ Country-Dance, than ^n Organ. 
For th? Truth of which Aflertion I ap- J 

peal to ttiofc who have been fo often 
agreeably furprized with thofe fprightly 
Allegros, in the Country-D^nce Style, 
with which many Organifts think fit to 
entertain the Ladies, in the middle of 
Divine Service. 

If Jack Latten is pjayed at all, it is ^ 

Jack Latten ftill, whether it be played ia 
Church or in an Affembly Room ; and I 
am Only furprized, that People can fo ob- 

ftinately 
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ftinately pcrfift in the Denial of a Things 
eoncerning the Truth of which it lies 
in their Power to be convinced every 
Sunday. 



^at the Organ and Harpjchori dre 
the two Principal Injiruments^ and 
that other Infirumenis are inferior 
to them in a Concerts. 

Notwithftanding the great Advantage 
which th*fe Inftruments have of playing 
feveral Parts together, there is neverthe- 
k6 one Imperfedion which they have, or 
rather they want one, or more properly a 
thoufand Beauties contained in one Word ; 
which is no lefs material an Article than 
rfiat of Expreffion. t 



There is no Word more frequently in 

the Mouths of all Sorts of Performers, than 

\ this of Expreffion \ and we may venture 

to affirm, that it is as little undejftood z% 

any 
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any one Tcnn which is made Ufc of^ iii 

the Science of Mufic* 

Above three Parts in four make tJfe of . 
it, without having any Meaning of their 
own, only having heard fbme one elfe ob- i 

lerve, that fuch or fuch a Perfon plays 
witi great ^i^feffion, they take a Fancy, 
to this new adopted Child, and become as 
fondof it,5as'jf Jt was the legitimate Off- 
fpring of their own Brain. Some who 
are more confiderate, think that theMean-^ 
iflgofit critirely corififts in playing Stac- 
cato 5 and indeed thefc*Pcoplt come nearer 
the Mark than the others, but they have 
not picked up aljl the Meanihg of the ^ 

Word. 

Onewhbpldyi ^ith Expreffion^ is he 

Ivho, in his Pjftejrmance, gives the Air or 

Piece of Mufife^E^t be what it will) fuch 

a Turn; as con^^ that Paflion into the 

Hearts of the Audience, which the Com- 

pofer intended ta excite by it. Dryden, , 7 

in that mafterly Poem, his Ode in. Honour 

Of St Cecilia's Day, has given us a true . 

Ideaf 
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Idea of the Meaning of the Word j the 
Beauties of which Poem, though they arc 
enough to hurry any M an away from his . 
Subjcd, fliall not be difcuffed at prefent, 
not being to the Point in Hand. We 
Jhall only make .Ufe of an Inftance or 
two out of it, to illuftrate what has been 
faid. - ;' ; 

'' ... , • • 0^ » . 

Handel was. fo fenfible of it's bftirig ca- 
pable> by the Help c£ MuGcai Sounds, 
of raifing thofe very pMlns in the Hearts 
of the Audience, wh|ch Dryden fables 
Alexander tp have felt by the mafterjy 
Hand of Timotheus, that, by fetting it 
to Mufic, he has himfelfboWly fkppcd 
into the Place of Timotheus. 



• 
In this Perfprmance called Alexander's 

Feaft, it may eafily be difccrned, that 

Exprcffion does not confift in the Staccato 

only, or in any one Power or Manner of 
playing. For Inftaoce this Air, 

I Softly fweep in Lydian MeafureSy SCc. 
would be quiteruined by playing it Stac- 
cato; and again, ^. . 

G Revenge, 
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Revenge^ Revefige^ fmotheus cries j 6Cc# 
requires to be played in a very different 
Style from the foregoing Afr. 

Paffions arc to be expreffed in Mufic, as 
well as in the other Silbr Arts, Poetry and 
Painting. . 

r 

Having thus explained what is meant 
by Expreffion in Mufic, we will return to 
the Point, viz. that the Organ and Harp-^ 
fichord, though^ they have many other 
Advantages, yet want that great Excel- 
lence of Mufic, Expreffion. Surely ft 
may not be thought a Straining of the 
Meaning of St Panfs Words too far^ 
when I furmifc, that he, • who bad a fine 
Education, and in all Probability knew 
Mufic well, might have an Eye to the 
Want of Meaning or Expreffion of the 
ancient Cymbal, when he fays, "Tho' 
1 Ipeafc with the Tongues of Men and 
of Angels, and have not Charity, I am 
become as a f6uhding Brafs,and atink- ^ 
ling Cymbal." That is, though I have 
ever fo much Skill in Languages, and the 

- ' Arts 
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Arts and Sciences, my Knowledge is vain 
if I ^tn Without the Virtue of Charity, 
and my Works will have no Forca, and 
will in that Refpeft refemblc the Cymbal, 
Which, though it. makes a tinkling, and 
\ plays the Notes, yet is deftitutc of the 
main Article Exprcffion. For we muft 
not fuppolc, that fo refined a Scholar as 
St. Paul was, could have fuch a fettled 
Contempt fpr the Science of Mufic, as to 
make Ufc of it even as a Simile for what 
13 trifling. We may venture to think, 
that the Apoftle alluded to that Want of 
Power in the Cymbal to move the Paffions, 
^hich other Inftruments have. 

( . • • 

This is the very Cafe with the modern 
Harj^ichord ; it is very pretty, notwith- 
ftanding it's Imperfeftions, with Regard 
to the Change of Keys, (of which more 

• jnit's Place,) But n<i one can fay, that 

• it fpeaks to his Paffions like thofc Inftru- 
ments which have fo immediate a Con- 

\^ neftion with the Finger of the Performer, 
as to found juft in the Manner which he 
direds* 

G2 In 
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In that Cafe the Powers arc great ; yai 
have the Numbers of Graces which have 
Names to them, and the ftUl greyer Numi> 
bcr which have none ; you have the 
Staccato and the Slur, the Swell and the 
Smotzato, and the Softenuto, and a great 
Variety of other EmbeUiflrnients, which 
are as neceffary as Light' ^nd Shade in 
Fainting. 

To convince the Reader of riiis, let him 
hear any Maftcr play Handel's Song, 
Pious Orgies^ pous jiirs, upon the Or*- 
gan or Harpfichord, and he will find, 
thaty though it will appear to be Harmo- 
ny, yet it will want that Meaning, and 
(not to make Ufe of the Word too often) 
Expreffion, which it is intended to have 
given it by the Word Softenuto, which 
Mr. Handel has placed at the Beginning 
of the Symj^ony. 

Now a fine Performer upon the VioHn 

or Hautboy, with a Bafs to accompany 

him, will give it that Softenuto, even with 

greater 
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greater Strength than the human Yoke 
icfelf, if poOible. 

• I by no Means intend todebafe that 
noble and folemn Inftniment the Qrgan^ 
nor the Wonders that are <feQe upon ity 
nor the great Merit of the Pefformers who 
execute them, by what has been here faid ; 
only to difcufs a little tipoa the Periec* 
tions and Imperfedions of different Inftru- 
xnents, as the more the Imperfedions of an 
Inftrument are looked into, the more 
likely is the Ingenuity of Mccbani(» one 
;Day or other to redify theou 



X. 

Tbaf every different Key in Mufic ought 
to have a different EffeB or Sound. 



^ This is an Error which belongs chiefly 
to thofe who play a little upon the Harp- 
jOichord ; it arifes from the Imperfcdion 
y pf their Inftrunjent. As a greater Num*^ 

^r of . Keys would be ipconvenient to 
.the Performer, they ar^ obliged to make 

one 
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•no Note Jhve for mother, iuch as B flat 
for A Iharp, and many otbcxSi which ncr 
ceflarily lenders ibme of the Keys imper- 
fcft. Btttwe/tfenottotafccNoticeofthc 
JbapcHediDa of any one laftcument, and 
rcguljUeoui £ai by that alone j we are to 
coo&kr what is the real Scheooe of Mu{ic, 
and what was thelntent of having di£Ecr-> 
cut Keys iittiodBced into Harmony. 

It was iatended for the Sake of Variety. 
When Ae Ear begins to be furfeited with 
too milch of the Cantilena m eandem 
ConiSf as Terence ^x^elTes it, then Cone- 
trivances afc made, without infringing 
upon the Laws of Harmony, to have the 
Bmthen of the Song upon a different Note; 
iiot thai: this Key is to differ from the for- 
mer in it's Menfurations from one Note to 
another, unlefs it changes from a flat third 
Key to a fliarp third, or vice verfa. For 
notwithftanding all the different Soundi 
which an imperfeft Inftrument will give, 
different Keys, there are in Reality but 
'o Keys, "Viz* a flat third Key, and a 
irp third Key 5 and however the differ- 
■> ent 
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Alt Keys upon any pacdculat ](afoui&fint 
may found, we wiU^y^nti^reita a$ci|iy; 
that any ?iccc of Mofic/ tef it be fcti» 
what Key it will, either |s not tiue Qot^i 
ppfition, or is perforated badly, if it <k)ei^ 
not foond fmooth and harmonious^ /. 

For though we do agree, that Varip^ ; 
h grateful in this Cafe as wcU^as in Qtksf9^^ 
yet that Variety ougb^ tO; be introduced^ 
with as little In^dvenienqe as pc^bk^ 
When we &d& cHmSceaes^ w^ :&ould or di^ 
the Carpenters to make as l|ttk Not£b4i| 
the Execution of it as they can- hflpi and. 
take Care that the PuUtes ai^'aU/Wefl^ 
ollf d. For ihall any Man entertain me,, 
by making a moft hideous j^oring Diicord 
before he begins what he intends to be 
Harmony ? It is as a|?furd as for a Lady to 
take you half a dp&rf Boxes on the Ear, 
before fee pfcrwits you to'lalute her, and 
then to tell joufee only did it, that you 
might havp,a;i^re liy^eiy Appf«l*«nfion of 
\ the exquifite Happinefs which her unpa- 

TalleUQd.Chafnis Ihould y^ry fcxm make 
you fenfibk of. . _ _f 

We 
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Wc raty ipptttiwd the IXffcfcftce of 
pctfeSt ind' impetfed Inftfumchts, by 
liflening to a Har^ichord, when any Mu-* ' 
flc, vrhcte the Key changes often, is 
played^ and to a fine Band, fuch as the; 
Playhoufc or the (^pera. We ihall find, 
in the latter, that the Compoier has taken 
Care to make every Tranfition quite 
finooth ind harmonious ; and that tho'^ 
the Muiic be evfer fo crotoiatic, yet it ne-. 
Ter departs from it's melodious Effed. 
Whereas in anOrgan or Harpfichord, even 
the greateft i^arforihers cannot avoid a dif-' 
agreeable Roughnefs in complicated Har- 
mony. Nevertheless, as has been before 
obferved, we muft acknowledge the Or-' 
gan to have Powers which other Inftru- 
ments have not* 

XI. 

That a Piece of MajSc 'which has Flats 
fet before it^ is in a Fl^t Key on that 
jiccounty and vice verfa with Sharps.' 

This is fo well known to be an Error, 
by all tliofe who have arrived at any Pro-, 

ficicncy 
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ficiency in Mufic, that very little need Ixr 
faid about itj however, it is a very com * 
moiv Error. •"- 



i ... *. . 



\. A Key lanot opnftitutcd flat or fharp, 
by.having'FIata or> Sl^arps at the Begin- 
ning of the Piece of Mufic ; but it de- 
pbads iipoh the third Note upwards from 
that Note m which the Mufic is com- 
, piafcd. For Ihftahce, if the Piece :i6 com* 
pbfed in D, and we find that F is natural^ 
01 only Jhalf a Note from E, then it is iri 
? flat, or flat third, Kby '; if F is fiisaj); of 
a ^ybolr Nott above E, tfe»n thfr Pllscfe of 
Mufic is compofed in a iharp third'Kcyi 
^ But as there are fo many Books extant 
about Thotottgh Bafsi swhich give:a full 
Account of this, it will be needleft to fay 
any more about it, only to menCiQii it ^s 
an Error, among other Errors. Th^ 
Reader fliall not be;tifed any mOi^ with 
Mufic at prcfeotj.hut for Variety we ^\\Vi^ 
fhift the Scene a little wliile. 



H XII. 
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That Apparitions or SpeBres do exift \ 
or that fhe'Gbofts of Men do ap^ar 
at J before^ or after thiir Deaths*' 

Wc would riot' he thought, in the foi- 
Jowing' DiTcourfc, to call in Qucfticm that 
great Miracle of our Saviour's r ling again 
the third Day, and appearing to the 
Twelve : What ftiall be here fald, witt 
rather prove the Miracle to be the greater, 
and therefore more worthy the intcrferihg 
Hand of 0^nnipote^ce^ '^ 

But we muft not fuppofe that the Su- 
preme Being will condefcend to p-rrert 
the OrdcR ,bi Nature for Individuals- 
The ancient, tjathcns had a true Notion 
of the Gre^toeisof hi'm, qui Templa Cosli \ 
fumma foytitv concuiit. Ter. Eun. And 
Horace obfervcs, ' 

AVf Deus interft-y nifidignus vindice 
nodus. Art. Poet. 

Since 
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Since it muft be no lefs than -a Miracle 

which caufes an Apparition, I fliall pro- 

c ed, witliout any Scruple, to prove that 

there is no fuch Thing in Nature really 

^ exiting. 

Of all the Errors with which the Brains 
of Mankind have been troubled, there is 
none of fuch ancient Standing as this. 
We have .Ghofts and Hobgoblrns even in 
Homer ; not that there is Rcafbn to fuf- 
jied that Homer cf^r believed in them 
himfelf J he feen\pd« too well verlcd in the 
real Phoenomena of Nature, to entertain 

^ any fuch chimerical Dreams as Truth ; for 
Dreams they are, and no better: the true 
Somnia Fatutn of the An^nts, handed 
down to Pofterity, even to thefe enlight- 
ened Times. -How many horrible Nights 
have been paffed in cold Sweats, by other- 
wife very fenfible People, owing to no- 
thing -clfe but the Apprehenfions Which 

\ they have had of thefe no-exifting Gen- 
try ! How was even the Metropolis itfelf 
terrified the other Day, by the Scratching- 

Hi . Ghoft 



■^ 
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Ghoft at Cock. Laae ! I thitik enough has 
beenfaid, cvtn iii this Httk Boak,*to 
{H:ove that no Noiie eaa be made^ UAk6 
by the Vibration of Ibme elaftic Body* If 
aNoife is made by a Voice, it muft be 
from an Animal, which has Lungs and i 

Breath to do it ; if a Scratching is madc^ 
it mUft bfe done by fometbiiig which has 
Hands,- afld Sinews to move thofe Hands j 
and it muft have Nails, or fome other bo* 
dily Subftance, to fcratch with^ before it 
can caufe a Sound to proceed fr<Mn an ela- 
ftic Body; So much^r Scratching, and 
difinal Yellings, and Groaningsof all SwtS, 
which have been fabled of Ghofts* 



. It will require a little Diflertation upon 
Optics, in order to explain the Caufc of 
Light and Colours, before we can confute 
the PoflGibility of feeing an Apparition. 

. Light is found to be a real Subftance ^ 
it is fwift beyond Comprehenfion ; if I 
miftake not, it is calculated by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, to be only eight Minutes in 
palling from the Sun to the Earth \ it is 

yery 
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tery fiibtfej paffing through the hardeft 
franfpaient Bodies,; it is .capable of Rc- 
fcraibil and Reflexion, thit is, cither oC 
paffing through a tranfpareot Body, as a 
Window,. <ir of being refleftfd froto an 
1 «vcn Surfice, as' a Looking-Glafs, t>j * 

, Piece of polifljfd Steel ^ fo that if we fee 
any Objed at any Time, the Cauie of oUr 
feeing it, if there is no Window between, 
is by Reflexion, or by tlie Rays of Light 
being refleded from the Objed to the Eyft 
of the Beholder, which is formed for the 
Reception of the Rays which come from 
the Objed, in the fame Manner as a Ca- 
mera obfcurL 

( ■ 

^ When the Rays have Ibiind a Paflkge 
into the Pupil of tlie Eye, they falJ upon 
a tjiin Membrane which is called the Re- 
tina, upon which Retina the exaft Picture 
of the Objeift is reprefcnted, as may befeen 
by the Eye of an Ox, properly prepared 
and placed in the Ho'e of a Window- 

\ Shutter. This Retina is an Elongation 

from the Brain ; and by this Means it is, 
that we reeeiye thofe various Agreeable 

or 
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tx difagreeable Scnlations with which we 
find ourfelves af&ded, by the Sight of 
external Objefts. So that we may obferve, 
that it muftbc not only real Subftance 
which muft refleft Rays to the Eye,, in 
cwdcr to caufc Vifion, but the Rays them- 
ftlves, likewife, which come from that 
Objed, are Subftance. 

If this is the Cafe, the Apparition of a 

Ptrfonmuftbea Subftance, which isre- 

fledcd from a Subftance, A-hich belongs 

to the Body of him who is dead, or is go-- 

ing to die. With regard to him who is 

dead and buried, one would think, that he 

«nd hisSubftance are fo fafe under Ground, 

thaf no Part of him can refled any Rays j 

Iwt a Perfon who is ahoye Ground, either 

dead or dying, may refled Rjys to the 

Eye of a Beholder, and if it happens to 

be a Friend or Relation, fuch Rays will 

make fo ftrong an Impreflion upon the 

Retina, that they fiiall in i'uch a Manner • 

int themftlves upon that pliable Spot, - 

11 caufe the Brain and Nervt^s of the 

Ider to have the Senfation of feeing 

® the 
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the dead oi; dy4ngTerfon;fomc Time after 
the real A^ion of ieeii^ ^?^* , 



< « 



"»■ / 



.■ rThis will account for itooft of thole por. 
Iftive Altf tionsj which wc niayJiear ia. 
iPy. Viilasc^^^^lbc fedng.^iyprApp^riitions' 
of People after they are dead^ or juft be- 
fore they die J -tis^all one* :W«:' very Je't' 
doni hear of any fuch Thing in Towii^ 
vvhich correfpond?. with what has becni 
laidi for in Town it is fp common to have 
peaths and Funcrals> SCc. ^that People arc 
BO more affeded with the Sight of a dead 
Man thaii a living one. But the Cafe is 
qnite different in Villages. A Village with 
fifty Houfes in it, fituated in a wholefomc 
CoHntry, fhall not have above one Perlbn 
die in a Year ; this makes fuch a Stir, 
that all the old Women in tl e Town muft 
have a Peep at the dcceaf^d, as he lies ia 
his Coffin,, with his Shroud on ; which 
Alteration of Appearance in the dead Per- 
fon, from what they remember him, a 
iittle while fince, leaves fuch an Impre^ 
fion upon the Retinas of thele old Wo- 
men, that/iis ten to one but feme of them 

think 
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think they fee him, as Iboh as the dart* 
Hour comes t».' And, very likely, a Per-^ 
Ion who thinks he fees an Apparition may 
not be altogether wrong ; thtre may be 
feme of thePidure of the dead Perfori fKff 
faintly remaining upon his Rtti'na ; and if i 

fq, it certainly will give the fame Sensa- 
tion as if he faintly faw the Perfon* - tf 
fhis is the Cafe, it is not the deceafed- come 
back again to bully us, ^$ is generaHy ima* - 
giried, if we dp apprehend wcfe'c hJiii j 
but the Remembrance of him ftrong iii ' 
that Organ the Eye, by which we formcc( 
the Idea of him in our Minds, when we 
really did behold him* 

Homer feems to. allude to this, when 
he makes Patrocluss Ghoft appear to A.- 
chilles. When Patroclus was flain by 
Hedor before Troy, the Body, after at 
long Difpute for it, between the Greeks 
and Trojans, was brought to Achilles^s 
Tent, where Achilles is dcfcribed by the 
Poet, as making bitter Lamentations over ,^ 

the Body of his deceafcd Friend. At 
Night he lays himfelf down upon the Sea 

Shore, 
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Shore, and falls aileef), when the Ghoft 
bf Patroclus comes to demiand the fiincral 
Ohfequies. • . - • - f , 

»l fmiW 7^ TOi» TTiOl ypOi BlfA»lX ifo 

Horn. Iliad. Lib. aji 

Homer never introduces anIncreduluS 
i into his Works; he has an Eye upoii 
Probability in all his JFIdions*' It feemi 
J)robable, that Achilles, after he had beSA 
' hanging over, the Body of , Patroclus, 
either quite afjfeepi or between fleeping 
and waking, Ihould imagine that he faw 
i nis Friend's Apparition* And thbugli 
tlomer might noth^ve heard of fuch ^ 
Thing as the Retina' in the Eye; (thougfit 
it is not at all ixhpoffible he fhodld, for he 
iEews Hirrifelf a great Anatoifiift) yet he 
Very WelTktiew* the Imprefflon which tht 
Sight of a departed Friend is fure to make 
upon the Mind of the Beholder. By this 
t^ropriety of Introdudion, he keep's u^ 
fhe Appearance of Probability, fo necef* 

I fary 
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fary even in Poetty itfclf, which is gene* 

tally Fidion. 

By this It fhbuld I'ecmj thiat Homer 
Vas tacitly of Opinion, that there is reafly 
no fuch Thing in Nature as an Apjiarition, 
and that it has no other Exiftence than in 
the Imaginations of Men. And we havd 
the more Reafon to believe that this was 
his Opinion, as we find thit he did not 
thoofe to introduce the Ghoft ofPatroclqs 
to Achilles^ When he was broad awake j 
but, as he thought it might feem to want 
the Air of Probability, if he made Patro^ 
clus appcat to Achilles when awake, he 
takes Care to coihpofe Achilles into a Nap 
firft, and by that means leaves the Reader 
• to his own Opinion, whether the Ghoft 
did really come, or whether Achilles only 
thought lb. This is one of thofe Touches 
of Art with which Homer abounds* 

But there is another Reafon why wd 
have lo many of thefe Stories told us of 
Apparitions by our (Grandmothers ; and 
that is, the Tricks which the Ptiefts of thd 

Romaii 
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Koman Catholic Times found it neceffary 
%q put upon their Fiocfc, in order to keep 
up their Credit, 

\ Chymiftry w^s th? . Study of thofc 

Times, ^nd X^cftures were giv^n in them 
9t the Univerfities,' ^s frequently as they 
are in Philofophy at prefent. It is for 
this Reafon, I apprehend, that Shake-' 
fpeare introduces Friar Lawrence, a Stu- 
dent m a Convent or Rpman Catholic 
ColIegCjj with feveral Kinds of Herbs in 
a Basket, the particular Virtues of which 
he feems perfcftly to underftaad, and 

i which he is going to cxtraft from thcm^ 

for phyfical Ufes : Had ^hakcfpcare 
lived in thefe Times, mo^ likely he 
would have introduced \{\m^ with a Qua- 
drant, a Globe, or a Prifm, or fome other 

Philofophical Inftrument. Now thole 
who have not feen fome little of Chy- 
miftry, have no Notion of the Wonders 
\ that are to be done by it ; and thefe crafty 

Priefts knew fo well how to vsi^k.^ Ule of 
their Art to the belt Advantage, that 
tjjey could frighten a whole Village, when- 
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ever they had an Inclination to play their 
Pranks, Friar . Bacon, >yho was perhaps 
the greateft Chymift in Europe, ufcd to 
play fo many Tricks, that he was thought 
|)y the whole Country, to deal with the 
Pevil ;and many Stories of him are now 
ie xtafit, to that EfFed. One of the mofk 
common Pranks amongft thefe Gentry 
was this: They uled to get one who 
could draw well, to t^kt fome Phofphorus 
(which is a Chymical Preparation> from 
Urine) in his Pocket ; having thus armed 
themfelves, they perhaps would ftep into 
the firft Alchoufc where the/ fa w a Lf ght, 
and mix with the Company. He who 
was in Pofleffion of thr Phofphorus would 
get up and go to the Wall, under :fome% 
Pretence or other, upon which he would' 
draw what Piftuse came firft into his 
He%d, very likely the Pidure of the De- 
vil* Nothing iis to be feen by Candle- 
Light, and it muft be dark, before the 
Marks made by Phofphorus upon a Wail 
will appear like Fire, Aft^f fitting a lit- 
tle while, one of them would either intro- 
duce fome Difcourfe about the Wicked- 

aefs 






Vr^t. 
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nefs of the Times, cr would tell fome 
Story about Apparitioijs ; iij the middle 
of which another would run againft the 
Candle, as if by Accident^ and put it out. 
As foon as the Candle is out, another of 
them pretends to have found out this Fi- 
gure upon the Wall, which will appear 
like Fire. You rpay guefs the Surprize of 
the poor Country People, at feeing the 

Old Gentleman upon the Wall. They 

all take to their Heels. In the mean Time, 
to improve tl;eir Ideas, another of the 
Confederjt|s fets *Fire to Brimftone, or 
fome other *ftinfeing Gombuftible, and 

/ pops it againft all their Nofes, as they rua 

out of Doors ; and. after thefe two power- 
ful Senfations of feeing and fmelling, it 
would be quite impoffible^ by any Argu-* 
tnents, to perfuade any of the Company, 
that they had not actually feen the Prince 
of Darknefs. By thefe and fuch like 
Arts, the Roman Catholic Pricfts fb long 
kept this now well-delivered Country un- 

^ der their Subjedion. 



though 
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Though this Account appears ridicu-r 
lous enough, the EfFeft which fuch Sort 
of Pranks have upon the weak Mii^of 
Women and Children, are very ferious ; 
^nd the Ideas which are received at this 
Time of Life, make fuch an Irppreflion 
upon fome People, that they ^rc unable to 
get the better of their Apprehenflons, 
even w^hen thqy grow up. 

r 

I know a Pcrfon of 'x\^i firft Senfe, and 
a great Scholar, who r^pfes'tfreTp Stories 
fo ftrong in his Memor^i^ tii^t he dare as 
well put his Fingers into the Old Lion's 
Mouth at the'Tpwer, as go up to a Mo- 
nument, which ^nds in a certain Chapel 
in this Univerfity,- after it is. dark ; not 
that he really believes any Thing would 
hurt him there ; neverthelcfs he declares 
he cannot . get the better of it. And I 
make no Doubt, that not only this Gen- 
tleman, but Thoufands more of his Majcr 
fty's good and bold Subjeds, are in the 
fame Way. 



; 
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look upon our Sailors, i;6 cafe as little 
"What becomes of themfelves, as any Set of 
Pcopld under the Sun ; and yet no i?feoplc 
are fo much teri'ified at the Thoughts of 
an Apparition. Their Sea Songs are full 
\ of thdm ; they firtnly believe their Exift^ 

encc; and hbneft Jack Tdr fliall be niore 
frightened at a glimmering of the'M<x)n 
upon the Tackling' of the Ship, than be 
wifSuld be if a Frenchman was to clap 4 
Bluriderbufs to his Htid; ' 

I was^toldia 8t6ry by an Officer in the 
Navy, whicb miy Ji'ot be foreign to thfe 
Purpofe. '- • 

( • ■ 

^ About half a Dbzdii 6f tfie Sailots 6n 

bodrd a Man of War,- took it into thefr 

Heads, that there was.a Ghoft in the Ship ; 
and being asked l^ the Captain^ what 

Reafon they had to apprehend 'any fuch 

Thing, they told him, that they were fiiie 

' there was ^ Ghoft, for they fmelt him. 

I The Captain at firft laughed at thcm^ and 

,calkd them a Parcel of Lubbers, and ad- 

vilcd 
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yifed them not to entertain any fiich fiUy 
•Notions as thefe, but mind their WoiJb 
It pafled on very v^cll {at a Day or two; 
but one Night, being in another Ghoft- 
Imeiling Humourj they all came to the 
(Captain, and told him, that they were 
finite certain, . there was a Ghoft, and he 
;Was fbmewhere behind the Small-beer 
JBarrels: The Captain, quite enraged at 
Jheir Foliy, was determined, they fliould 
have fomethin^ to be frightened a,t iri 
earneft; and io ordered the Boatfman's 
iMatc to^vc them'all a Dozen of Laflies, 
•with a Cat o nine Tails 5? by which meanar, 
the Ship was entirely cleared of Ghofts, 
during the remainder of the Voyage. 
fHdweVeti when the BarTels'Were removed^ 
•fome Time after^ they found a dead tlat^ 
;Oi: fome fuch Thing; which w^s concluded, 
-by the teft of the Crew, to be the GhoflE, 
which had been fmclt a little before. 
Thus we fee, that the braveft Men 6f the 
.Univerfc, may be terrified, if they give 
■way to their o^'n chimerical Ideas ; and 

that it is only for want of fearching into 
' the. Caufes of the Phoenomena of Nature, 

that 



i 






'We will eiideayeJir toej^l^ eiuj W^^ 
lug, b7 a Qxk Iwifttn^PS 4qW;» ttQuittat^ 
bf Water. ..(.... 

If ^ny Otic thiro^iirsdCcJrfe fntoa Streit|i 
pf \Srater, he will find that the Cork wiH 
J)e ittcndedi duting its Progr^li down th? 
^Stre^m, by the feme, ^artid^s of jtbeFluidi 
.Svllich it happened to fall upon^ when it 
|irftfet«ffj n0twHhftariding, it <;haoges 
its Pofitidn^ mt\i regard to the iSwface of 
^the Earth* This |s the C%{t with, i Shipi 
iailirig before the 'yfirxd ) ftie r^f ives no- 
t thin^ ae^r the Quantity of Aii:, . iippn her 
JSides an^ bcts^een her Ilepts^ in a fu|l 
i Wiad, that flie dcicsj whai Ac'' Wind is 
upon her Beam, or on.dnc Side. of her 5 
which riiay be demonftrated^ by a fecond 
. Ex5pei:iiii€ht ujpfoa the G^xk io the Waters 
• . ' . . » » .. 

* If ahy one- iakts a. doirk ^ iitid tieg a long 
^ I'hrcad toit^ . and tfflraws it intd.a Stream^ 
. be will find, that the Gork^ wfcen he draws 
^ it lideways along the Stream^ Changes its 
. Place in the Water.every Inph he draws it. 
This is {o plain, that there is no Oecalioii 
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' to fay any more about it 5* and we humfcl/ 
apprehend, that the Cafe would be the 
fame, with regard to a Ship which is fail-* 
ing before the Wind, or going down a 
Current of Ain We do allodge, that the 
frelh Air running between the Decks of a 
Ship, would fweeten and clear away the 
bad Vfiipours and Filth from the Menin her, 
^s much morie in the Pofition of a Side- 
Wind, as a Stream of Water would walh 
more Dirt off a Cork, if it was drawn fide- 
ways along it by a Thread, than if it wds 
fuffered to fwim down by itfelf. For the 
Motion of a good Ship, when fhe has all 
her Sails up in a moderate Gale before the 
Wind, is very near, if not quite, as fwift 
as the Wind itfelf- 



\ 



Thctefoie, what 1 would advance he*e 
is, that as the Sea Scurvy in long Voyages 
proceeds as much from the Confinement 
, of a Ship, ap from any other Caufe, miy 
it not be deemed r^onable, that any 
Scheme, which ferves to make a mote free 
. Current of Air through a Ship, may be 

a 
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ji great Hindrance to the Progrei* of the 
Scurvy? 

The Sc heme is only this plain and cafy 
one, viz. that when a Ship is upon a loni; 

} Voyage, before a Trade Wind, the Cap- 
tain once a Day Ihould give Orders, to 
lay her upon a Side-Wind, or a Quarter's 
Wjnd, if he thinks it more fafe, for about 
a League or two, djjdng which Tack, he 
may open the Port-holes of hej: Windward 
Side ; and after going a League or two in 
that Manner, Ihe n»ight be tacked about 
and laid upon her other Side; and by do- 
ing this, he ^oul^ fweetcn every Cornet 

\ of the 'Sfjip, and §t the'famg Time exer- 
cife his Men. Now, though this Prafticc 
would retard him a little in his Voy^e, 
would it not be better to lofe a little 
Tjme, aH4 bring, ^ ^hip'§ Cr?w Home in 
tolerable good Plight,thantQhjive half of 
them dead, before they get to the End of 
their Voyage ? I am far frqm infixing, that 

\ this Scheme would anfwer the End ; all that 
J know is, that if I was Captain of a Ship, 
I yvqu\d try ; and if it anfwered no End, 

La it 
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it wiiuM iwt be leaving it off aftcrwardlfe 

And I hope the Sea Gentlemen will not bq 

angry at this little Effay, as it is wrote 

for the Sake Qf their Health an4 Conftitu- 

tioQs. 

They know ycry well, that Win4 tra*? 
Vcls much flower Aari is im^ncd by th^ 
Generality" of Landmen ; which brings mcj 
Xp Another Error, (viz.) 

^ai noib'mg which' woves ppn the 
Surface of the Earth, isfo fwift as 
the Wind. 

Though, ifi a Storm, Wind moves with 
z great Velocity, yet in a moderate Gale, 
jt is nothing near fo fwift as is generally 
apprehended. 

• The Ancients were fo wrapped up ih 
their Opinidnof the Swift nefs of Wind, 
thf^t they were furc to introduce it as a 

Simile, 




> 



^ 
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$fanile, wirfn they intended to dcfcribe any 
Thing that was rapid in it's Motion* 

HoraGe, for one^ was fo fond c^ it, that 
he has introduced it into his elegant Ode^ 
\ :> Otiam DimSyifiQ. 

Scandit ^eratas vi^ioja Naves ^ 
Cur a ; nee Turmas Efuitum reliaqnii 
Ocyor Cervisy et a^ente "Nymbos 

Ocyor Euro* 



\t 



However, oneb would think, that if hf 
was determined to compare Wind to an 
Idea or Senfation in the human Mind, he 
might have thought of one more fwift in 

^ it*s Motions. For though the Eaft Wind 

is a heavy Wind, and lays very keen 
Hold of a Sail, as being cold, and there- 
fore more condenfed, and moving 
with greater Moment, on Account of 
it's Weight ; yet I am very much miftafcca 
if we have any Eaft Wifids, that travel 
near fo faft as the South-Weft Winds 

\ which we have in March ; nay, fo far isr 

it from being fwift» that wfeen it is fet in, 
IH^ may feel it blow 9^ipft our Bodies, 

with 
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with a more ftcady, flow Motion than 
any other ; and it is rcafonabk to fuppofe,' 
that it ought to move flower according to 
the Rules of Philofophy : For the Barome- 
ter Ihews, that the colder the Air is, tha 
more it weighs ; and a heavy Body takes 
more Time in changing it's Place, by a 
Force or Caufe, than a light one. . 

However, we will not tax Horace with 
Impropriety, in fo fine an Ode; as we do 
not know, what the Eaft Winds may be 
in Italy; They had not the German Ocean 
to pafs over, before they came to Horace, 
and may be warm> light, and foft, in that 
Country. - ) 

But to return : There are many Things 
upon the Surface of the Earth, (without 
being obliged to have Recourfe to the 
extraordinary Velocity of Light) which 
move fafter than the Wind. We have 
no O^^cafion to go any further than the 
Flight of a Pigeon, or a S^vallow, even j 

£>r a Storm ; which we may obferve, by 
the Motion of ligl^t B^dies^ fuch as Fean 

thers 
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theirs and Straws, which have no Ppw« 
to refift it's Force, and muft be hurried 
away with the fanie Velocity, as the Wind 
itfelf. ,We may eaf^ly try the Experi^ 
mentj by throwii^ Feathery from off a 
I Church Steepkj or any high Place ; and 

we fhall findj that though they will be 
hurried off at a great Rate$.yet not lb 
fwift as a Pigeon upon her full Stretch* 
Thofe who are at Sea have a much bettet 
Opportunity of obferving it's Motions 
jthan Landmen : Nothing is more com- 
mon, than to fee that the Wind has 
vchopped about, by it's Adion upon the 
Sails of a Ship at a great Diftance off; and 

» it is a long Time before it reaches the Sails 

of the Ship from whence it is foft difco- 
vered.; and even, when a Stprni is feeii 
coming at a Diftance, they have Time 
enough to reeve the Sails, and lie in a 
.Pofture to receive it* It would be very 
\eafy at Land, to takr an exad Me^fure of 
^the Velocity of any Wind, by.'V^afching 

\ it when it firft comes. . It. might be done 

ill this Manner^ viz* by taking the exad: 

Diftance of all the Churches in the Neigh- 

r . bourhood 
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bourhood frcon each o^her, ^nd fetti^ 
f'lags upon the 'Steeples of t^fe wfafch 
Ibad eafy to lie ieen, and which are iii 
di£ferent Dioe^tions ; aftei^ which, a Fer^ 
Ion might go up tri the Top of one which 
ftood m the middle of tfaem^ with a Telcf-* 
cope, and as ibon as he f^w the Flag* 
upon an^r of the Steeples at a Difianc^ 
move from the Diredions which they 
fklod in when he firfi; afcended the Stee^ 
fde, h^ rnl^t be certain of a freib Gale 
i»eing. cdmc^ and that it had juft theit 
teached that Steeple. Upon feeing this, aM 
that be would have to do would be, ttf 
lodk at his Watcb^ and by that Means he 
would know how firfi the Gale of Wind ^ 

•had travelled^ by obferving how many 
Miles It had gone in fiich a Xime. For 
'by obfcrving the Flag on the Steeple at« 
IXiiancef he might know when it had 
teadhedthat Place^andby the Flag iipon 
the Steeple where the Obfcrver himfetf 
ftobd, he might fee when it reached hini^ 
and by his Watch he might know how / 

long it had been ecfming^ 
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^ai there is mWy ot enier wasy fucB 
a Science as Ajiroh^y^ 
' ' ' . 

Rea6erj .when thoii ; doft pefufe this 
Booik^ i would Kive thee fcrifible of the^ 
intriiafie Value of Truth ; one fingle Page 
of this iiieftimable Cdmmodityj is worth 
ii Thoufand Voluiiies of Lies. I do pot 
intend taimpofe lipdn thee, and lead thee 
kfliay, and laugh at thee afterwards} 
even as the Egyptian Priefls of old did 
deceive their Flock, and at the fame Time 

if did laiigh at them,- for wotfhipping the 
jtaonftrous Idols^ which were the Compofi- 
tions of their own Craft. Thou wouldeft 
liardly believe thdt thefe Idolaters were fo 
^of^ly impofed upOB,^ aS to be induced to 
i^orfhijj Garlick and Onions; aild yet, we 
have Accounts^ that if the i^riefts of thofe' 
Times did fix their Ejres upofl-a good Crop 

^ of thOfe Vegetables, they could very eafily 
rank them amorigft the Number of their 
iSods i aiid^ by that Means,- render then! 

M un- 
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unlawful to be handled by any one, ex«* 
cept themfelves. What might be their 
Intent, in fuch a Cafe, wp will not pre- 
fiihie to determine, but leave it to thy iofwrf 
fuperior Judgment. 

Indeed, thou iliayfeft think thyfelf hdp-^ 
f)y, in being a Native of a Country, where 
the exad Boundary is fixed to every one's 
R-operty ; and where, though when thou 
doft endeavout to defend thy Right, thou 
\vilt find fome who are ready to go Halves 
Svith thee, yet, thou mayeft in Time hin-» 
f3er thy Adverfary from ehjoying what 
is thy Dufe. 



} 
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And moreover', thou hiayeft think thy^ 
felf very comfortable, that thou doft 
breathe in fo free an Air, Where thou haft 
the refreflliing Liberty bf hearkening tb 
Reafon, attd of thinking asthoii doft like 
beft J for if thdii didft live in fome Coiin^ 
tries, thou wouldeft fin(3, that thbu muft 
cither think as others fyleafe to didate tb / 
thee, br elfe keep thy Thoughts to thyfdf; 
otherwife> it had been better for thee^ if 

thod 
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thou hadft never been able to come at the 
Knowledge of Truth, and had been as ig- 
norant as thofe Idolatrous Egyptians 
before mentioned ; who, while the Priefts 
were ftudying the real Science of Aftrono- 

\ my, kept th? Laity in tljc dark, and ama- 
zed them with the falfc Science of Aftro- 
logy ; making them believe that they 
could foretell all Things which fliould 
Ijappen to them and their Families, by 
their Knowledge of the Stars ; ^ad per- 
fuading them, that the Stars had ^n In- 
fluence upon the Lives and Fortunes of 
Individuals; introducing the Jargon of 
being born under particular Planets, and 

f the like. To ^11 which their Impoiitions 
they gained the greater Credit, by being 
able to calculate, and therefore to foretell 
theEclipfes of the Sun and Moon; which 
Phenomena of Nature they ufed to explain 
fo as to anfwer their own finifter Views; 
conftiuing the common Motions and Ap^ 
pearances of the Heavenly Bodies, into 
Prodigies and Wonders; fortelling the 
Deaths of thofc they hated, and taking 
tp^^ Qppprtunity of that Time of Confter- 

'Ma na- 
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mtion, todi^tch them^ in order to mtkp 
fheir Words prove firiie. I tell thee, Rcadi? 
er, thou art]h^ppy in being a N^ive of i 
Country where thou art ijot deceived by 
|:he falfe Sciencf of Aftrology ; andwhero 
any one who underftands it, whcthw 
Prieft or Layman, will fli^w dice as much 
of the real Science of Aftronomy, as thou 
defireft to learn, for a Bottle or two oi 
Wine, with all his Heart ; well knQwing^ 
that it will be a Means to give thee a mord 
fublime Notion of the Supreme Being : 
For the more thou doft <:ont?emplate the 
vaft Machinery of the Heavenly Bodies, 
and the exad Time which they keep in 
their Revolutions, the more thou wilt be 
convinced of the immenfe Contrivance of 
Him who laid the^Foundation of ^th<? 
Heavcn^ 



XVI; 

M^^ Londoners are mifiahn "if^beff they, 
think that they have Wit enough t^- 
impofe upn Countrymen^ 

This Error chiefly proceeds from the 
outward Appcaranceof Countrymen, when 



/ 
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they arrive at the Metropolis. They are 
j^bruck with tihe Grandeur <if the P^ce;^ 
«nd <m that Acccmot ketjp H)$tr Hejids up 
to the Air, as if thpy .wipfc coatemplating 
fome PiiaeQ<»nenoo IB the £feaven6. Then 

\ ebciiCloaths, being jcajcu^atcd "forStrcngtli 

and Wear, arc fpun thick, which giv^ 
them a ftifF, joil^wdrd Qait, and th|s is . 
not a little aqgtqtented by the robuft La* 
jbour which they daily undergo, and th^ 
gceat Burchcn6, of di$ersnt Sorts, which 
tiiey arc coBtinually objigcd to bear, 
through tj)€ Courfe of tiieir Farming Bufi- 
xicfs. Thi$ Aukw^rdniefs, joined to an Ath? 
fcnce^ which the Contemplarion of any 

f Thing fine is fare to beget, makes high 

Diveriion for the Londoners, and they are 
^pt to put many Tricks upon them, ^ 
Clowns, which the Countrymen (being 
grangers to the Place) eafily fall into; 
iipon which i^ccount, thpfe Urban Mobi* 
lity, are apt to tax them with Want of 
Quickqefs of Appreheafion. 



\ 



But, 
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But, O Gives ! let us firft examine into 
the real-State of the Cafe, and make a 
little Allpwance for Robin's Parallax, be* 
fore we are too hard upon his Abilities. 
I tell thee, your right Clown h the ftiar p- 
eft Fellow in the World ; and if thou 
hadftany Dealings with him in his 'own 
Way, thou wouldcft foon find him fo, to 
thy Coft. If he came from lerk/hire^ 
thou wouldeft have no Chance with him* 
And we humbly conceive, that it is upon 
this Account that Countrymen have the 
Name of Clowns given them : For we 
take the Original Meaning of a Clown 
to be, one who is a quick, bright, witty 4 

Fellow, who puts on the Appearance of 
Folly, while his H^d is at Work to de- 
ceive you. Such as thefe were Shake- . 
fpeare^s Clowns, who knew the Meaning 
of the Word too well to make Fools of 
them. Thefe were the Fellows that he 
has employed, when there was any Bufi- 
nefs to difpatch, which required more thaa i 

ordinary Addrefs and Secrefy in the Ma-^ 
nagementof it, and who were to make Di- 

ver« 
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Vef fiori to crawncd Heads by the Spright- 
linefs of their Wit. S^.that ;we apprehend 
t^e Word Clown, in it's cRriginal Meanings 
does hot fignify an aukward Lout, but a , 
bright, quick Fellow, who does more by ; 
\ his natural Parts^ than by the Help of. 

Educatidn- From hence it was that Goun- 
try men came to be called Clowra. Th?y ^ 
were found, upon Examinationj^ to be 
much brighter and ibarper than they ap- 
pcattd to be at firft Si^t* 

We have a true.Spccimen of one of thefd 
Kind of Gpniufes, in Ti^e Jotirffey t» 
London., in the Charaffcer of John ^f oody ; 

f jvho^ thopgh he -was bewildered in the 

Hurry and Buftle of Londonj, and broke 
his Coach, and loft his Monkey, yet we 
find -John has Senfe enough to make juft 
ObfejVationsupqn his Matter's Condud^ 
^s we'll as his Miftrefs's ; and, no Doubt^ 
had John beto^real Char^ftcr, inftead oi 
a fiditiou^ oncj he would have wiftied in 

i his Heart, that he had had the OfFenderi 

. who broke his'Coach, before his Mafter as 

a Juftiee of the Peace, at his own Quarter 

Seflions 



SeflSons in the Borough of Gus^i^Ieidowh \ 
for if he hadbiKje gdt him there, whether 
the Accident NfrhJfch bcfel the Carriage^' 
was occafidned bjr his own aukward driv- 
ing on the wrong Side of the Street, of 
whether the Edlow did it on Purjwfe, 
\frou^d have been all ohe in the Boroughl 
of Gkizzlcdown. t'he Breaking his Wor-^ 
fiiip's Coach, would have feeert ftificictttr 
to hav^ had him lent to Limbo. 



fbat a Pohhry if he Ufis u^ his Pdot\. 
when he comes tipn Gamty does it 
in order to JIMv his Mafter j^ho Spi ^ 

wheri the Birds fie* 

This IS fo well known to be an Errof',' 
that no Perfon, who is a Sportfman, heed 
be informed of the Miftafce, with anf 
other Defign, than by Wa^ of Ridiciik. 
It truly defefrves the Name of a Vulgar 
Error : However, we Ihall put ill a Word | 

or two concerning the Nature of Pointers^ 
and explain by what Means they arrive at 

fuch 



I 
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luch Pfcffedion, as to poidt at a Partridge 
for two Hours together \ as it will be vit^ 
ceflary) in order to confute the Errors 

Tbere are difierciit Kinds of Pointers, 
fome are of Spanilh Extraftion, Ibme Por- 
tiiguefe^ fbme French, land I have lately 
heard of a rough Breed from (xermarty ; in 
the Weft of England, atid in Wales, they 
imake them of Englilh Spaniels^ but is that 
i« done by meet Dint o3F Correftiori, wfc fhall 
|)afs theiti over in Silence; though they ar^ 
lefteemed excellent when they arc well 
broke. 

^ What wt flidil endeaVobt to e3rj)lain js^ 
hovv, it comes to paj&^ that a real true bred 
J^oiiiter^ fhall point pr ftand at his Gamcj 
ifor a fliort Time, without having any In?^ 
iftrudions given him at all by any Ptrfon; 

I ipfirehend, thsit a Pointer, if he wis Irt 

'%: State otNature, wild iii the WcJods an4 

^ Fields, would ptocure his Suftenance ia 

this Manner i He would beat about, tjH 

h« came upon jh^ Scent of fomcthing 

N - whicn 
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which ftrucfc him confidcrablv* and fecmeii 
worth his Attention ; after which h^ 
would, by the Diredion of the ?cent^ 
jcreep a little nearer, till he found himfelf 
quite certain that he was very near fome 
Game; upon which, fuch is the vatt 
Pleafure which this Animal receives from 
the Senfation of Smelling, that his Limbs 
are fclzed with a Sbrt of Convulfion, 
which caules him to make a full Stop, for 
a Ihort Time, not dnly in order to con*- 
template his agreeable Situation, but likc- 
tvife to confider, how he may bcft make 
fuch a fure Leap as to feize on his Prey^ 



i 



Reader, when thou art hungry, and iart 
going about thy Bufincfs in Hafte thro*, 
the City, did the favoury Effluvia which 
arifes from roaft Beef never ftrike thy 61- 
fadory Nerves ? Yes, no Doubt^ thpu haft 
been fo agreeably accofted ; thou haft 
niade a full Stop ; thou haft been fo capti- 
vated with the Odout thereof^ that thoU 
haft begun to confider, even like a Point-^ ) 
fei-j how to feize upon this thy Game, If 
tho\x haft ever had fuch an Accident, thoti 

may €ll 
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maycft eafily know the Situation of a 
Pointer, by confulting thy own Breaft. 
It will be objedcd, that a Pointer wild in 
the Woods, could not fupport himfelf, at 
all Times of the Year, by catching Game. 

^ In anfwer to which, I fay, that it is the 
Cold which hinders Game frdm breed- 
ing continually. Now in Portugal, and 
thofe other warm Countries, of which 
thefe Dogs are Natives, the Objedion of 
Cold is removed, and for that Reafon 
there always will be, either young Par- 
tridges, or Young Pheafants, or Leverets, 
&c. upon which a Pointer might live all 
the Year round, though the old ones 

i would prove too quick for him. It will 
be no Objcdion, neither, to fay, that a true 
bred Pointer will not break or tear his 
Game; for that is owing to the Care which 
is taken, not to let him play with a Bird 
too long, after it is ftiot, when he is firft 
entered ; for if once a Dog has a Tafte 
of the Blood, and gets a H^bit pf breakr 
ing his Game, it will be almQjft inxpoflibl? 

^ tpcure him of it again^ 

Na B 
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It 18 the Nature of moft Animals j^t 
Prey, to play with their Game before thejr 
devour it. Every one muft have obfcrved 
how a Cat plays with a Moufe, before ftie 
difpatchea it : It is a Kind of a Sufpen-* 
•fion of the Pleafu^e, which they promife 
thcmfclves, in the devouring fo delicious 
a Morfel. And though Human Nature is 
apt to refleft upon the other Parts of the 
Creation for Cruelty, he is not a bit bet- 
ter himfelf ; for what Angler is not fen- 
fible of the high Pleafure of having a 
Trout at his Line ? which he fuffers to 
jflounce and fpring in the Water much 
loiter than he has Occafion, to which vi*- 
olent Pain and Fright of the Filh he gives 
the Name of fine Sport. Not to mention 
hunting an Animal to Death by Inches^ 
with Hounds, when he might take a Gun, 
and difpatch it in a Second. The Truth 
is, no Animal can be taxed with Cruelty^ 
fo long as he purfucs the Didates of his 
Naturct 

Since 



I 
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Since then it is the Nature of moft Ani- 
mals to play with their <}tme before they 
difpatdi it, we may condude, that if * 
young Pcrinter does-not devour 'bis Game 
when it is fliot to hitn^ it is only b^aufc 
we do not give him Time enpugh, and 
that, like other Animals of Prey, it is not 
his Manner to do it immediately. 



Having ftiewn that a Pointer is an Ani- 
■ "' ^al whofc Prey is Game, we may con- 
clude, that a young Dog makc$ that fud- 
den Stop when he comes upon Game, for 
- -the fame Reafon that a Cat flops before 
/ 'fee leaps upon a Sparrow; viz. that he may 

dart the furer upon them when he does 
leap. 

As to the Artick of holding up his Fopt , 
it entirely depends upon what Pofition his 
Legs happen to be in, when his Nole firft 
catches the full Scent of the Birds; he 
ftands in a convulfed Situation ; and what- 
^ ever Pofture a Leg is in, at the Time of 

his firft being fure of the Scent, in that 

Attitude 
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Attitude he remains, whether his I>eg 
happens to be lifted up or on the Ground. 
So that if be docs lift up his Leg, when 
he points at the Game, it is not in order 
to fljew his Maltcr the Spot where they 
lie, as fome have imagined, but is entirely 
accidental* 



XVIIL 

That the }Vay to make Boys learn their 
Boohs^ is to keep them in School all 
Day, and lohip tbem^ 

Though the Examples which we bare 
of the Behaviour of the Ancient Worthies 
and Heroes, Ihew, that neither Bonds nor 
Imprifonmcnt can abate the Intrepidity 
of a Man of true Courage: Yet, to Man- 
kind in general, and e{^ciaUy to thofe 
who are but of tender Years, Impriibnment 
and Scourging together, are moft likely 
to blunt theUnderftanding, and take off 
Edge of the Genius. And indeed, 
Wjflake of imprifoning Boys in a 
ol, for whole Days together, is pra^" 
tifed 



\ 
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tifed only in Cduntiry Schools^ where the 
Matters of them know no better * At Ea-» 
ton and Weftminftcr, tkat foolifti Guftom 
has been abolilhed for foiiic Time; at Ea-* 
ton cfpecially, they perfed thcinfelves in 
their Leflbns out of School^ and only 
tome into School to repeat them. And^ 
not to mention, how greatly, the frelli Air 
contributes towards clearing the Head, as 
all Students muft have oblcryed ; the 
very Thoughts 6f Liberty ^ and the know- 
ing that after they have done with thcii! 
Lcffons, they can follow their Amufe- 
ments, is enough to make them apply wkh 
double Diligence to what they are about : 
It is a Kind of Fighting for Libejrty in that 
Cafei Whereas^ when a Boy is confined to 
School for a whole Day together^ he has 
no Encouragement to exert himfelf in the, 
Gaufc of Liberty; for when he has fought 
his Battle bravely, aj}d gone thtough all 
the Dangers of his Cani|paign, he. is no 
nearer to his wllhed*for Mark, Liberty^ 
than the dullefl: Boy at the lovver End of 
Sehodl. But this leads me to anothet 
£rror^ (viz.) 

XIX- 
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XIX. 

^ai etogging their Parts <?«#/>& ip/^ 
Grammar MmI^s^ 'will 0a}i« tbetii 
bright Scholars,, 

Tl^ PrafiHec tod fecghis to be left off ia 
the great Schools. I remember^ when I 
uraa a Boy ^ though I was exceedingly wdl 
grounded^ and : had the whofc Schehie of' 
the Grammar quite dear in my Head j y^e 
they thought propel to torment me^loi^ 
Tinie, with Rules at the End of th^ Syn-^ 
tax. 



/ 



There was licet, and there was decct^ 
and t^et, and oportet, and nocet, and A- 
bundance more, Verbs Ifliperlonal^ that- 
ought to be tied upon a String, like the' 
Roman-datholie Beads, before they ai« 
given to Boys to get by Heart, without 
any Connedion between .th«mi I was jrt: 
Phxdrus's Fable??, and ihouldhare Icaowrtr > 

any of thefe independent Gentry, if I had! 
met them fingly in any Country in Europe^ 

with^ 



^ 
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Without being tormented With theln all-* 
together 

, Siich Mcithodsis thcfe^ afc^apt to mikcl 
JBoy apprehendjthat the Intention of Gram-' 
ink is meerly togivcTi:ouble,and pcrples:.; 
, 'Without any View of Advantage/ which 
inay hereafter arife from fufeh an intenfe 
Application* 

: And. indeed, whatevet the tnteiit of 
them mtfy be, a Lad of fuch a Peffuafion^ 
viivoiild not be mwth miftakcn^ with regard 
,to the EfFeft they have. 

^ it lA^h be a Very different Kind of Qt^ 

jn\M%^ whicheati Mtain to the Repetition of 
. dull Grammar ILulesj from one, who has 
J'ire enbugh todjgeft the Beauty of, fuch 

.Unes as thefc i . ., . ; 

-Confeiere JDHfes^rei Fotgiftanie CgranS^ 
Surgit ad hoi Clj'pet DofH'tnifs fepem* 
plicis j4jax '1 . . 

\ XJtqae erat impatkni ir-^i Si^eia tafiio 

Lit tor a refpexit^ Clajfemque in Lit tor d 
Vultti-i 2tc. Ovid Metaitii 

\ By 
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By letting hiih taftc a little of the Kcrflel, 
without keeping him too long in the di^ 
agreeable Part of getting off the Outfide of 
the Walnut, he would make a much 
quicker Progrefs ; as he wOuld find, thit 
the Trouble he had un^rwcnt would he 
rewarded with fuch Pleafure, as nothing 
but the Idea of Bufinefs, or Force^ which 
accompanies it, could render tirefome. It 
will be objefted here, that nothing can be 
done without thefc Grammar Rules, and 
that however difagrecable theymay be,thcy 
are what muft be gone through, in order to 
make good Scholars. To which I anfwer, 
Firft, that common Grammar not only 
may be, but is, contrafted into a much Icfs 
Compai6 than is generally made ufe of. 
Nay, I will go farther : A certain Clergy- 
man, whofe Name it is ncedlefs to men- 
tion here, was determined to try if he could 
not teach a Boy Latin and Greek, with** 
<Jut any Grammar at all j and he chofc to 
try the Experiment firft upon his own Son, 
who feems to be about twelve Years of Age. ) 

The Boy can now conftrue any Latin or 
Greek, that is tolerably eafy, very readily* 

And 
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And I make no Doubt, but as the World 
grows wifer, they will reduce Grammar 
into a Ihortcr Compafe ftiU than ever has 
been done yet. The Grounds of Mufick^ 
are to the full 9s dry ^s the Rules of.Lattia 
^ Grammar; and it was formerly a grpat 

Work to teach Youth the Rules of Compo- 
5tion; Neverthelefs, they have lately 
found out a much fliorter Way of going to 
Work, and every one now begins to have a 
little Smattering of Compofition ; which 
they attain to by reading thofe little Pam- 
phlets, which have been wrote lately upon 
that Subjeft. 

r I heard a Gentleman fay, that he learn- 

ed more of Compofition, by reading a little 
fliort Thing of Pafquali's, than he could 
acquire by having a Mafter, who taught 
by the old Method, in a couple of Years : 
It is the very fame in Grammar, and in- 
deed, it is the fame in all Scifnccs. There 
is an eafy Way of doing every Thing, if 
we could but find it out ; and if any Thing 

\ appears difficult, it is, becaufe we are in a 

wrong Method, 

O a Tk^0 
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XX. 
fhat teaching Boys Bawdy Books y will, 
male them religious Men and goo4 
Clfrgymen. 

Though moft of the greateft Qeniuflb 
among the Ancients, have touched upon 
that String; and though, reading the 
Works of the great Poets, who have wrote' 
in that Style, docs ripen the Genius, and 
teach Lads an elegant Expreffion, ^s well 
as fet thj^m forward in the Languages; yet; 
I cannot pome into the Opinion, that 
youth, efpecially thofe who are intended 
for |:he Church, fli'puld be fujpfered to read 
the Compofition of fuch a Matter of In-? 
trigue, as Ovid ; pr fome of thp Odps of 
fuph a Libertine, as IJorace* • ' 

An Eflglilh Reader will underftand my 
Meaning, when I tell him, that fome of 
the common School-books, which Boys 
learn at the Age of Sixteen, are more lew4 
than any Thing in jp^oyheftcrs Poems. 

- For 
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For though this Lotd was pretty plain 

in his Exprcflion?, and his Gompofition U 

quite Spirito/bj yet his Works may rather 

be faid to inftru'ft a Perfon in the Science of 

4 Wickednefs, than to ftir him up to it. 

The Cafe is very different with regard to 
fuch a Wiiter as Ovid. He had the great 
Advantage of calling in the Religion of the 
Times to his Affiftance, when he had a 
Ihind to be more wicked than ordinary: He 
could make the moft lewd and profligate 
Scenes appear facred Myfteries, by giving 
them the pious Title of the Rites of 

I Venus. ' Then there is a Softnefs 
through all his Works^ which attacks the 
Heart with a feeming harmlefs Familiarity, 
and differs very miich from the Air of Ro- 
chefler ; whofe Strokes may be compared 
to the fmutty ones which Hogarth has 
given us, in fome of his Paintings ; while 
thofe of Ovid have the alluring Attitude 

. of a Vcnu? de Medicis, 

t u • 

Par* 
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Pardon, Reader, if I tranfgrefs a littfe, 
by owning, that I have feen fuch a Book; 
as Rochefter's Poems long ago ; and you 
will the more cafijy excufe me, when I tell 
you, that I was taught fuch a Book as Ovid 
at School. What has been faid alx>ut thefe 
Books, is intended to fliew the Impropriety 
of ufing fuch Authors in a School : And a 
Clergyman need not be aftiamed of owning, 
that he has read even an Atheiftical Book : 
For how Ihould any Perfon be able to con-* 
futc an Author, unlefs he firft perufes his 
Work, in order to know the Fallacy of the 
Arguments, which are made ufc of in it? 
After that, he may fairly endcavpur to fay ^ 
fomething againft it, but not before. 

What I would here urge is, that Boys 
might have many entertaining, ufefuj 
Books put into their Hands, . which may 
be very elegant, and yet very innocejit ; 
without ftirring up their Paffions to ^ 
lighter Pitch, than Nature has int?ndec|, 
by letting them into the Hiftory of the ) 

Ainpurs which were carried on among the 

an^ 
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\ anci^iit Roman?, whQ were, if poffible, 
-moire lafcivipu^lth^n the modern ; as Rome 
was at that Time of a larger Extent,. and 
vmore wealthy, and confequently more able 
10 c?irry. on the Schemes of Vice, than at 
pr^fait.: ? 

^ , Wher^ Ovid . wrote, the Rom ans might be 

.^id to be at the. Height of their. Luxury, 

iri which they were not a little improved 

, by their Eaftera Expeditions* And the' 

Ovid's Epiftles, which are more ufually 

■ taught at Sc1k)o1, than his other Works, 

are tmodeft enough in themfelves, and 

.would be proper enough for grown up Pco- 

i fit to read, being nothing but a polite 

Gorrefpondence between Lovers of Dif* 

tindion ; yet there is fomething fo tender 

in the Style of them, that they are apt to 

give Youth a Turn for Love Affairs, rather 

iboner than they would have, if Nature 

was left to itielfi 

^ For tho' the ?bil of England is fertile, 

find it may be called a fine, flouiiihirig 
Country j yet, the Weather we have here 

is 
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U rough tnoft Part bf^tiic Yfeisu:, apd In matiy 
Parts of it, the Air is chilly and liniwhcte- 
fomc ; and on that Accjoiint, nothing .but. 
the hardy Diverfions, which arc gcncialLy 

jfollowcd by Youth, fuch as HiicitiE^, ani 
the like, can ever keep them in Hs^^; 
Excels of Vcnefy would agree iriuch better 

-with any dbnftitutiori,' in the foft Atmo- 
fpere of Italy, than aniongtt tfi6 rou^^ 
Blafts of Old England ; fo^that ^ we glw 
way to their Vices, we IhaJl fooft find that ' 
our Conftitutions wiU not endure any fu<^ 
Exccfs of Pleafiire, as the Italians arc able" 

•to fuftain more cafily on Account of the. 
Mildnefs of their Clinlate, and the Ffade o( 

■ their Conftitutions. Not that I would be 

' thought to juftify Lewdnefs and Debauch- 
ery in Italy, ari^ tHatp than in England.' 
I only endeavour to Ihcw. the double Im- 
propriety of fufferlng Eriglifti Youth, to 

- be acquainted with the Vices of the Italians. 

r 

I am foi having an Edition of Horace 
printed, vyhich iHall contain onfy fuch } 
of his Odes as do not touch upon the 
Affair of Love. It is iri vain to fay .that , 

Boys 
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1^y$ need only te tmght the modcft Part 
of hi?. Works; for if they are taught only 
th« modeft OdQ6 by their Matters, they 
iiviU be furc to Kad th« bawdy ones by 
tkemfelves^ 

Bat if 1 wat&ta offer eteir fo many juii 
fccdfons, fcMf the Confirmation erf" what has 
betni hei'e faid^ I am afraid it woqW be ex-* 
OBedjng difScoIt to pcrfiiadc any one to 
iasiyci Track, which they hare long 
been ufed tOii 



XXt 

( Th:Ti: the ^re/knf jige is a duller Jgcj 
• and lefs ingenious f than thafe ^hkb 
are pdj^^ 

"ithis Error is owing t6 thole i^r4ng«es^ 
which the old People entertaid thetr ;^oftc-, 
fity with, over the lent in the Winter,' 
about what was done in their Time,. ^pA, 
\ what clever Fellows they thenifelves were 
i«' their Youth, and How much the Aige 
<lccIines,8Cc^. In Ihort, an old* Man^ as Ho- 

P race 
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race defcribcs him, is Laudator Temporif- 
a^ife Puero. But we muft beg Leave to-* 
tell thefe venerable Declaimers, that how- 
ever they may be wrapped up in the Great- 
nefs of their own Exploits, England never 
couldboafta brighter Age, nor perhaps fo 
bright a one, as (he can atprcfent ; atid we 
challenge any one who contradids it, to tell 
us, if the Ancients were greater Geniuffes. 
than the Moderns, in what Art or Science 
it was, that they did fo greatly outftrip us. 
Perhaps fuch a Perfon might begin firft^ 
and fay, that they excelled us greatly in 
Carving and Painting. With regard to 
thefe I acquiefce, and do acknowledge, 
tliat the Art of Carving is not in fiich Per- 
fection as in former Ages, becaufe it is not 
praclifed, and is not the prefent fafhion- 
able Ornament of Houfes^ and we do 
likewife acfcnovvledge, that the Art of 
Painting on Glafs is very near loft, and is* 
not likely to be revived whilft the Win-* 
dow-tax continues. 

We agree, I fay, that the Arts of Carv- 
ing, and Painting upon Glaft, are almoft 
-^ ex- 
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cxtihd i and allowing that former Ages 
excelled the pxefent in Painting in general, 
yet, Whsit are thefe few Polite Arts ? They 
are quite infignificant, when compared to 
^hc vaft Improvements, which have been 
1 piade in many other really ufefUl Branches: 

In Agriculture, in Navigation, in War, 
^n gaining Settlements in foreign Countries, 
in Trading to thofe Settlements, in Print- 
ing, in carrying op Correfpondence by 
Pofts, in Roads, in Carriages, in the 
Breed of Horfes, in Manufactures, and 
in numberlefs other Articles, tpo tedious 
tomentioq* - > 

i . It. muft be acknowledged, that for all 
thefe Improvements, we are obliged to the 
Arts and Sciences. They are as it were 
ithe firft moving Force of Power in any 
Country; and if we take a Survey of all 
the Nations of the Earth, we fliall find, 
that thofe Monarchs, who encouf age Lear n^ 
ing, and fupport Academies, are able to 
extend their Dominions farther than thofe, 

' who, by a total Attention to Military Dif- 

. cipline, (though even that too depends upqn 

Pa the 
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the Scienc9S>n9gled thfe CultitatSoji of t^lr 
Learning, g|pon the Support of whiph, tha 
EKtenfioa of their Ddminions tQ fpreigri 
Part;s depends, Jt is to the Invention of 
Aftronomers, JVfechaftics, and (Opticians, 
th^t we owe the priiieipal Inftrumcnts^ ^ 

which are rtiade Ufe of in Narigatioft ; to 
their Ingenuity yft oWe the Quadrant, 
without which we fiiould neVer know out 
JL^atitude; to thefe we are indfebced for 
the Telefcope, by which we difcover Jupi-» 
ter's Satellites, and find out our Longitude j 
to thefe we owe the Explanation of the 
Compafs ; to thefe the Contriranees di 
PuUies, by which we h^le up our Tackling, 
In fliort, all the Inventions, which we 
find in the different Machines made Ufe o^ 
cither by Land ot Water, though by long 
Ufe they are become ftmiliar in the Haftd* 
of illiterate Per|bns j were no doubt origin 
nally eontrived by the Stqdy and Ingenui- 
ty of Men of Science at Home. And if 
Nature feoqld fliew her dlljike to a Stag^ 
nation, and exprefs heir wontpd Aj^oba^ 
tion of aViciflltude in Human Affairs; ' 

' vrho knpws, but when the Sdenees ^o 
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fcrgoit in this Kingdoni, and wc, by tiiat* 
Means, lofe tfie Art of ewrting that 
Forte, which muft keep up the Dignity of 
England over her Q>lcnics ; who know* 
(which Heaven avert!) but America may 
fee herfelf the Miftreil of the World, and 
the Scat of Empire, whilft we arc reduced 
once more to the State of unletter'd Sa-^ 
vages ; and fliall in vain difcharge our fec^ 
bie Arrows, and caft our ill-direfted Javp* 
lins, againft the Sides of their perhaps Five 
Hundred Gun Ships of War : Or the great 
Mogul, with his J)rodigiou8 Ai^mies, fot 
Want of th6fe Arts and Sciences above- 
mentioned^ and for no other Reafbn, iha^ 
\ one Day or other find hlmfclf dethroned 
by a Prinee, who will be ablcto reach him, 
though his Dominiona do lie on the other 
ISide of ai)i unfathomable Sea* . 

And if tbefe Viciflitudes fliould in Pro- 
eefs of Time happen, they will be no other 
than what biave been before. What is be- 
. come of PaliA^ra ? Where is Troy ? The 

iftiteiy Palaces of Troy are removed into 
. the peaceful Habitation of tke once Arca- 
dian 
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dian Shepherds. And if the Difpofcr of 
all Things fliould fo order it, Daphnis and 
Mcnalcas, may again fing their ruc^l Songs 
on the very Spot, where now the Seraglio 
of the Grand Signior ieemsto bid Defiance 
to a whole Continents " 

' Though there is a large Scope for Dlf- 

fcrtation,onthe vaiious Improvements of 

different Kinds, which h ave been made in 
almoft all Brsinches, both of Science and 

Commerce, it cannot be cxpeded, (even 
•fuppofing the Author capable of fuch a 
Task) that they ftiould all be brought in- 
to a Work of this Nature, as we have aU 
ready enlarged more upon this Subjcd, v 

than was at firft intended. However, as 
it is. a difputed Point, whether the Sci- 
ence of Mufic. is -improved or not,, we fliall 
beg Leave to fay a little upon that Subject. 
'And as Mufic is a Science, which, thoogh 
it is not equal to fome others in Utility, 
-falls fhort of none, for, the innocent Enter-* 
itainn^ent which it affords to thofe, who 
I are fo happy as to be formed by Nature, 
• with Organs ; for the ; Enjoyment of it ; 
i ) ' 'we 
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we 'wrll venture to make it. ttic: Sub- 
jeft of the next Chapter. . And we think 
it is an Ettot to affiim, 






■ ■ ■' ,.xxir. ; ; ■: ': ■ . .> 

That the Mufical Compofitkm of tbh 
frefint Jge is inferior to that of 
■ thelaft., .': ^- ■;*-■. 

: Though we are very frafiblc .that we 
fliall have a Multitude of Mouths open 
dgainft us, for being ib hardy as to af- 
fert what will be the Contents of this 
Chapter, and ftiall be exclaimed againft 

i by many, who never yet ' came to thd 

Knowledge of any other Mufic than Co- 
relli's Sonatas, which muft indeed be al- 
lowed to be almoft the Foundation of Mu-*- 
fic^ and though allthofe Perforitiefs who 
live in the Country, and either through 
Bafinefs at Home, or other Reafons, have 
not had the Opportunity of hearing the 

y beft modera Mulic performed in Town^ 

jind having tried fome of the worft of 
it over by themfclves, upon their fn- 

ftrument^ 
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Uruttieats, and finding tibe Executi^ 
cf it too difficult £Dr their ^timnmii^ 
bn Account of thqc being: wiacqimiQte^ 
with the modern Manner of bowing and 
fingering, together with a total Miftakc 
of the Air and .Manlier, in tvhich the 
Cdmpofitioh let before them ought ttor be 
j^layed : AH thefe Obfl»ch» piit together,^ 
I fay, are ^pt to induce fuch, as aii iiot 
very ready at Sight, and labour under the 
aforefaid Incohycoienccs, to pronounce 
all Modem Muiic, of what Kindfoevefy 
(taking it all in the tump^ as one wouldi 
do Soap or TaDow) . to be exceeding badt 
and foolilhj and therefore not WiQrtfa i 
Gentleman's Attention. / 

Now begging Pardon firft, for thp \i\ 
Manners of Contradiftion^ I feall take; 
the Liberty to cffer a few reafonable Ar-^ 
guments, toihew^ thattho' there h^s ljtfei< 
ly been a great deal of very bad Muf?<f 
performed, yet there has lifcewife beenf 
publilhed a great Variety of esjceedii^ fin4^ 
Compofition* 

tVithouf 



/ 



) 



\ 
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lyithoui: mentioniiig the Names of the 
Gompofers, or the Names of their Mufic, 
Ve fliall endeayour to give ibme fubftan- ' 
tial Reafons, why the prelent Compofi^, 
tion^ Ihould excel that of thofc, who wrote 
m thojfc Times Mrheii Matters were but 
newly become acquainted with the Laws 
©f Hkrmony. 

. The Cafe i sthc fame in Muiic as it is 
in all other Matters j we find that all Arts, 
have the greater Improvements made in 
them, the longer they have been introJ 
duced into any Country, and the mbrc; 
they are followed. This is natural; be-, 
cauf? the more Hands a Science ha$ to go 
through^ the greater Chance it has to meet 
lifiih Men bf Ingenuity in its PrOgrefsy 
who riiay forward it towards Perfeaioni. 
What a forty Appearance would dri ancient 
Galley make againft orie of our Firft-rate. 
Men of War, either in Sailing or Fightijig ? ' 
Or if it had been poflible for Juh'us C*far,: 
witfi all his Romans, when they inv-^d^^ 
Britain, to .have met with a Foity Gurt 
Ship^ they Would have been ail funk by a 

Q^ few 
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few Broad Sides. This is a Truth that 
every one will acknowledge ; and it is as 
true, that the prcfeht Muficians do very 
much excel thofe who lived ibmc Time 



Maflefs of Mufic, by PraSice, have 
lately found out a better, eafitfr, and 
ftronger Way of Performing upon their 
leveral Inftruraents, than was formerly 
known ; and to this new and better Me- 
thod of Performance they have compofed 
fuitable Mufic, which admits of greater 
Execution, greater Variety of Exprcfllon, 
and a better Tone, than could be brought 
out of Inftrumcnts before fuch Improve- 
ments were made. And we find that 
Gemintani, who was a dole Follower of 
Corelli, has thought proper to make Con- 
certos of what Corelli intended for Solos ;' 
well knowing, that though the Ground 
of them was exceeding fine, yet they 
ywerc very capable of being improved by 
adding Parts to them, and adorning them 
with what might be called, at that Time, 
modern Embeltilhments and Graces. 

• And 
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And if one of fo fmall Judgment as my- 
lelf, may fay any Thing about the Gom-^ 
pofition of fo great a Genius as Geminiani, 
I will ventufe to think, that we have Ma- 
tters now living, who are capable of tak- 
ing fome of the ancient Stiffhefs of Style 
from that great Compofer^ and giving him 
a more eafy, free, and flowing Air ; w^ith- 
out taking from the Greatnel^ of the Sub* 
jeft, or varying from the Groundwork of 
the Harmony, intheleaft. 

For the Intent of Mufic is not to puzrie 
People's Heads, by confifting of intricate 
Harmony, and ftiff Mathematical Tranfi- 
tions from one Key to another ; by that 
Means, it would becorpe the moft dry 
and infipid of all Sciences, and fit for none 
but Pedants. No, the fole Intent of 
Mufic is to give Pleafure, which it is more 
likely to do, by the Freedom and Eafe of 
its Tranfitions, and the Softnefs of its flow- 
\ ing Numbers, than by a ftiff, ftarchedj 
and over formal Compolition. 

O a , The 
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The prefent Muficians excel the ancient 
ones, as much as the modern Ladies do 
thofe of former Times in Drcfs ; and their 
Compofitions differ as much from thofe 
which were played fome Time ago, as the 
elegant Eafe of a modem Lady's Shape^ 
excels the ftiff Stays and monftrous Hoop 
Petticoats of thofe who had the Honour 
to be the Grand-mothers of the prefent 
Age ; and which arc apt to give us the 
Idea of an Engagement of a different Na- 
ture from one where Cupid is fuppofed to 
prefide : It rather puts us in Mind df fome- 
thing Martial, and makes us almoft retdjT 
to apj3rehehd we are going to exchange 
Hardinient, as Shakefpeare calls it, inilead 
of railing our Expedations into a Duel of 
another Nature. 

« 

• Having now fliewn oujr utter Averfion 
to Stays, we will return to our Subjed. 
And we hope the Reader will pardon the 
DigrefEon, as this is not the firft Time ) 
that a Pair of Stays have made a Man turn 
out of his Road, 

$ut 



« 



> 
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But there is another Rcafon why the 
modern Mufic fliould excel the ancient; 
and that is, the Difference in the Make and 
and Length of the Bow with which a 
Violin is ftrucfc. Violins are the Sinews of 
a Concert j they are, as it were, the maia 
Body of a Band of Mufic; they aie the 
Roman Legions of the Army ; while the 
other Inftruments are Slingers, Archcrs> 
land Light-horle* Now in the Time of 
Corelli, who muft be allowed to be the Fa-» 
ther of Harmony, the Bows were not above 
half fo long as they are at prefent, neither 
were they fo well fliaped, either at the 
Heel or Point, nor had they the Spring 
which the Bows now made have. So that 
a Piece of Mufic which is calculated for 
the modern Manner of Bowing, could not 
have gone off fo well in former Times : 
' They had not the' Power of fwelling a 
Note out, in Imitation of thp Humaij 
Voice, which may be done with a modern 
Bow ; and the old Bows were fo aufc- 
>vardly made, that they could not be held 

at. 
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at the End, but were obliged to be fcepC 

in a Kind of Ballancc towards the Middle ; 

»nd we may gucft what fpudding Work: 

it maft be, when there were not above a 

Couple of Inches in a Bow which could 

be conveniently ufcd. However, thelc 

little ihort Bows fuitcd very well ftir even 

Srmrquavers and Quavers, of which we 

fiiid the old Mufic chiefly to confift. So 

that we by no Means call in Queftion 

thcAbilitiesof theCompofers who lived 

at that Time ; fince it appears, that they 

compoftd their Mufic fuitablc to the In- 

firuments which they had to perform it 

upon. No ; we have a due Reverence for 

' Memory of thofe very great GeDiuflcs ; 

arc fully perfuaded, that if it was poffi- 

for them to live again, with the Ad- 

tagcs which the Moderns enjoy the 

tefit of, they, would excel not only 

It they have done themfelvcs, but like-. 

; what any one elfc haa done. 

That 
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fhat the Hearing of Mjifcal P^rfor^ 
mancesy is apt to /often Meh tw 
much^ and by that Means to give 
them an effemihate Manner* 

Whether this Error proceeds from the 
Idea of that Facility with which Mufic is 
able to ftir yp a Variety of Paflions in the 
Heart, annexed to the Idea of that Difpo- 
iition which appears to be ftronger ia 
Women than in Man, and is called the 
Weafcnefs of the Sex ; or whether it prcH 
ceeds from a Notion that Pity and Sorrow, 
and the like, are Paflions which are not 
worthy the Breaft of a Man, and are only 
fit for the timorous Conftitution of Women, 
it favours equally of Abfurdity and Barba-- 
riry in bothCafes# 

For fo far is Pity from denoting any 
Cowardice or Effeminacy, that it is a cer- 
tain Indication of a great Soul; Ave find it 
frequently mentioned among the moft con- 

f|>icuct3s 
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ipicuons Virtues, with which the grfateft 
Heroes among the Ancients were faid tcf 
be endued. And with regard to the Paf- 
fions, which arc raifed by Mufic in the 
Heart it depends upon the Nicety of the 
FeelingsintheNcrvesof thcHeapcr ; and 
ve cannot help obferving, .that Men of 
he grcateft Senfibility arc gencririly Per- 
bns of the ftridcft Honour and the moft 
rxalted' Courage. 

As for thole who are fo unfortunate as 
lot to be formed by Nature for the Rccep-* 
ion of harmonious Sounds, we do not en-- 
irely give them up: But we refer the 
leader to a Paffage, which he will 6fld in 
he Merchant of Venice, and which, tho' 
he Obfervation may hold good in fome 
jafes, yet, wc muft beg to be excufed in- 
erting the Words here, as we think the 
temark is rather too feverc and too geqe- 
al, and was introduced by the Poet chief- 
y with an Intent to let his malicious Jew 
iff in the raoft odious Light, who had 
Kcn declaring, that he detcftcd the vile 
Iqucaking of the Wry-neefc'd Fife, ami 

or- 
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i^fed his * Windows to be Ihut up, that tte 
Sound of tbe^i mi]ght nbt be heard in his 
Houfe. And if the old Poet is a little fe- 
vcrc in this Place, he docs it principally 
with an Intention to diveft the Audience ot 
\ any Gompaffion^ which ihight otherwife 
be ftirred up in their Minds by the Mis^ 
fortunes which will attend Shylock iii the 
following Scenes ; and by that Mians th^ 
Plot turns out according to the Wilh of the 
Speftators. This is one of thofe Prepara- 
tions of the enfuing Scene for which Shake-, 
fpeare is fo notorious,* and whidh may be 
obferved in ail his Piays; But to return 
to our Subjed; it feems that thofe People 
f who have Organs for the Reception of Mu- 
(ical Sounds, are affeded with fuch Palfions 
as theCompofer of good Muiic intends to 
excite in theih. And ^ve believe that the 
Conftitutionof a Hearer may be moulded 
and formed into various Shapes by the dif-. 
fercnt Airs which he hears ; and moreover,. 

R if 

i * What are thcfc Malk? ? Hear you me, Jtflica, 

Lock up my Doors, and when y6u hear ihe Drum, 
And the vik.Squcakittg of the Wry-iicik'd Fitc, &c.. 
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if ^ l^eribh was always t6 be aediftomc^ 
toks effeminate Malic, we agtee that it 
might render his toiiftitutioh effeminate 
likewifc ; but 4s there are fucb grfciat Variety 
of different Movements, lirhitJh are adapted 
to different Sdngs, all which faife difltetent 
Paffions in the Mind, it fs ^e^y abfurd to 
tax all Mufk: in. the Liimp wkH Softncft 
and Effeminacy. 

• 

% 

Any 6nt may fierceire the Difference of 
thefe two Songs, both of which have their 
Effed when they are well fung.' 

Gently touch the marbling Lyre^ 

Cloe feems Inclined to tefi ; 

Fill her Soul "withfond Dejlrty ^ 

Softefi Notes <will phafeher befl: 

Thefe Words, \vhich arc fung to an Air 
of Geminiani's, caufe i very different Sen- 
fation from thefe which follow^ and are 

fet to a firitable Air : 

Come cheer up my LadSy 'tis to Gloiry 
we Jteer^^c.^ , . 

Whatever the firft Song niay do, this laft r 
is not likely to make any Body efifeminate. 




J. menti<>n.the|& tytoiomom Soag?, b«K- 
c^ufe i;hey ^c wh^t eyery {leader is ciap^*-: 

' We of-digei^ing, and on ^at AfXpmti as». 
more proper ibf . the; Purpof? thsjn- $ny pf 
thofe Songs p\it of Qppf^*^ *^|<* #r« i»C 

^ generally kc^wn. 

But we,bcg ]>?^ve here to m^ke ^ nec^ i^ 
fary Diftinftion betwcwi two ldea-6, wbi<?}v 
Ve fomctimes con;found<;4 together, • and ^' 
which 15 ^pf to le^d l^oplc into ^js Ei;^, 
jfor as muph a$ pny Tjiing. j * : ; / ;- 

- »- • . « . . 

^ It would, bf vjcry prQper in i|5/ bcfowj 
y^ prejudice (purftlws,againlj *ny ii^t^C>x 

I ^ience, 19 be guUe clear in the Objed^ooi^ 
whJQh w^ raiib^^iaft it j ifv^fliould be cer*^ 
tain that they are )uft, and founded^ uppa 
good Ground^ Some People ^e.apt.tq 
j:onfoun4 the Idea pf railing the fofter Paf- 
iions, vi'hich have tbeiy Refidenoe in ouj^ 
Nature, ; with, the Idea of Effeminacy, 
which, ^8 I faid before, are quite diftind. 
We have an Inftance of thePaffion of Pfty 

I in the well known Picture of Bellifarius. 
'JThc HcK), who ftands i«i th? deje<aed At* 

- Ra titudc, 
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titude, aj^Kars to be very much foftened 
bf the Misfortunes and Diftrefs to which 
he fees Bellifarius reduced ; and yet no i 
one will fay that he is an effcniinflte Fel- 
low for it; «n the cpntrary, itwiH be al- I 
lowed that he fiiews a Grcatncis of Soul j . > 
he is ftruck with a contemplative Sorrow 
at the Misfortunes of a General, whofe in- | 
vincible Courage and great Worth he him-f 
fclf had been Witnefs oE ' And Bravery I 
fn Diftrefi is riot only the Subjcft of Paint- 
ing, but it is the conftant Theme of Mu- 
fic : The Operas and Oratorios are fuU of 
it ; and though the Misfortunes of the He- 
roes which are the Subjcft of them do 
fofren, yet it is not fiich a Kind of Softncft i | 
as to he^ any Effisniinacy, but of a con- 
trary Nature, and is fuch a Senlation as an 
brdinary Hearer wijl perceive at the Begin- 
ning of this comqion Song, ; which isj 
wcfl enough in its W^y. 

Ho'w little do the l-andmen hnofWy 
. ffh'a^t ive poor Sailors feel^ 

When Seas do raafy and Winds do . 
blo'w-j ] 

£ut tvfi- have Hearts of Steel. 

If 
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If wc are to be moved by fuch a Song as 
this, what Ihall we feel at fome of the 
xiiafterly Strokes of Handel in his Oratorio 
of Samfon. • 

Total EcUpfe^ no Sun j no Moon^ 
t - ^11 d^rhy amidfi the Blaze of Noon. 

One would think, by the refigncd Solem- 
nity of this following Movement, 
Bring the Laurel^ bring the Bays^ &(?• 
that he had been reading Milton^s Paradife 
Loft as well as the Samfon Agoniftes. This 
fcems to be the very Mufic of the fallen 
Angels, where he fays, they made Ufe of 
foft Airs, which infpired true Heroic Bra-i" 
very ^ and which he prefers to the noify, 
I as it was the Caufe of a lafting, fixed, and 

referved Courage. Milton lays, that as 
foon as the Colours were dHplayed, they 
marched to the Sb&nd of Flutes and foft 
Recorders: 

' ^ Anon they move 

In prfeB Phalanx: ^ to the Dorian Mood 

Of Flutes find foft Recorders j fuch as 

i raised - ' * 

^ To Height of nohlefi Temper Heroes old 

Arming to battle^ andinjiedd of Rage 

De^ 



BelibiratJf VahUr" breath'4. firm m^ 

With DmAii cf ik<ttk. tp.M^gbt ^nd 
foul RetreckU 



« > ft 



Infliort, the March in RInaldo might 
poHibly uaakc Spl<?ifr« leize hold of theip> 
Arms and March, but it muft be flich an . 
icif as that in, the Overture of Berenice 
•which ma?;«a them face an En^qiy ♦ 



r . 



fiat th£ Uaiian Q^icas ee.n0 of effe^.-. 

• . • '. . .... 

Tboivgh it qawft be acknowledged that. 
the Language oi Italy is faipoth »i4 fl9^''> 
ijtg> W theiefore -vjery -much adapted to 
mufical Sounds, and though thpfe Song«; 
Vfhich .are picked out of Operas, and fung 
Vy Ladies at Hom^, arc gener^Uy. th^ 
ijove Songs in the Opera, being fu<^ as 
beft fuif the Tafles and Geniuses of fuch 
amiable Pcrforaiew ; yet, it is equally anc 
Error t^ fay that Operas ^re efifeminate, or 
^ ■ ^' that 



i 
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that afl the Sofrgp in thcfti arc Love Song* 
No one will {ay that Q^ilid with his Baft 
Voice, in the Charadcr of Athridit^, 
aded an effeminate Part j he w4^ one of the 
{jTihci]^! Charaifters^ and aded the Part of k 
t Tyrant, to which the Mufic ii^» exccUenl?* 

ly adapted, which wis greatl^ fet off by 
his deep Voice, and the proper Carriage of 
his Perfon : .So when Mattel orders her 
Qenetal to be dirarmedi/ the Majefty of i 
Queen is admirably fupported^ Operasi 
are like other Performances of Entertain- 
iirent ; they confift of the ftiblime, the 
cruel, the tender, the dittreffed, the anio-^' 
fcus; in ftiort, they muft have Variety of 
\ ^ Scene* and Incidents in order to make theni 

f)>Ieafb the Audience, dhd af€ like other 
Dramatic Pieces, not ^o:bc taxed with any 
particular Style or Mode of Ading, but 
• eonfift of ftich Seenes, Plots, Mufic, and 
Decortitions, as art moft likely to give Eri-^ 
tainmenf to an Audience. 

i 'We by no Means defend the Tmprcpricty^ 

rf a Squeaking Hero, and think that it is a 
^}ty it cannot be altered 5 ho^^cver, that 
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Imperfe&ion i$ generally palliated, by Pro^ 
priety of Adion, treading the Stage well,- 
Greatnefs of Performance, and many other 
Excellencies, which thofe who are much 
«ifed to hear mufical Entertainments will 
cafily diicern^^ a 
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That nothing is Poetry but . "what is 
^^rote in Rhyme* 

♦ * 

This may truly be called a vulgar J^rror, 
becaufe it is a Miftake of which none but 
the Vulgar are guilty oft Though there 
is a ]S[tnd of harmcMuous Jingle in Rhyme, ^ 

which -makes the Compofition have an 
agreeable Sound, yet ic is looked upon by 
all Jn^Jgcs to be the lowcft Kind of Poetry^^ 
And though Pope, and other greact Writers, 
have f^lceeeded to Admiration in the Im- 
provement of it, yet it is in Reality nothing 
but the barbarous Remains of the wild 
Tafte of our Anccftors ; not to mention 
how it cramps the Genius of a Writer, aftc t ' 

he has hit upon a favourite Thought, to be 

forced 
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forced to look out for a Rhyme, which 
muli, in Spite of every Thing that can be 
faid in Favour of it, be exceeding laborious* 

And hotwithftahding Poctt endeavour 
t to hide this Labour and Pains they have 

been at, apd afFed to have fetdt)\vn their 
firft Thovghts, yet, as Horace obferve?^ 
the foul Copy of a good Writer will always 
have a grpat Number of Blots and Aherar 
tionsin it : This is true of all Poetical Com- 
pofition ; but a Poem wh^ch is wrote in 
Rhyme, muft, according to the Nature of 
the Thing, be more laljoured than one that is 
not. And even Prior hfmfelf, whole Wikks 
i are allowed to be all £aie and Elegance, it 
laid to have taken more Pains with his Com- 
pofition, than any other Writer of Eminence! 
That, very Eafe and Elegance, whicii w6 
perceive in the beft Poets, is the Refult 
of great Paini aiid Study, and is no other 
than a judicious Choice of Wofds and 
Phrafesv till they have found fome that 
will fnit. And however- a Poetical Au- 
thor mayboaft of U'riting his firftThoughts, 

S we 
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we cannot poflibiy have any Teftimony of 

it but his own. 

Befides, when wc have done JU, Verlcs 
wrote in Rhyme are nothing ncdf^ih mufical 
as thofc which are without it. Where 
Ihall we find Verfcs, among even the beft 
of our Engliih Poets who wrote iii Rhyme, 
whiiib are equal in Smoothnefs and Har- 
lifSny to thefc two Lines in Theocritus ? 

4' 
• 

' Or thefe of Ovid, which, though they 

are far from being the moft finooth in 4 

the Book, are however more harmonious- 

than any we can produce now. 

Sic tihl Fata vacant udis almStis In 

Her bis. 
M'oada Maandri^co7Kinit albus 01 or. 
Though the firft of thclc Verfes makc^ a 
Whiftling like the Reeds inaRi»er^ the 
laft runs fo glib, that it is ready to flip from i 

under one before one would have it. 

Wc 
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Wc acknowledge that the Latin Lan^^ 
guage is a great Help to tlic Running of a* 
Verfe, and if the Reader ^infiftk upon that - 
to be the only pre-eminence wlikhliatin- 
^ Verfes-havc ovpr Englifc, be is very wcl-' 

come to think as he h' kes beft. ^Mareover,^ 
if he is fo fond of Rhyme, wc can inform , 
him of a Book which is wrote in Latin. 
Rhyme, and is very much at his Servicer; 
The Title of the Book is Drunken Barnaby;^ 
which, as it is \vTotc in a dead Language,*. . 
>viJ:i moft likely remain an evcrlafttng Bur?' 
lef^jue upon, the Barbarity of Rhyme» . . i 

^ . But we may v^ntore to.go a littlp farther • 

Ip' is not neceflary fox a Work to Ix wrot;; 
ifl Vcrfe at all to entitle it to the Name of 
Ptoetry . Any Work of a fiditious Nature, 
and which is calculated meerly for Enters . 
t^inment, has as juft a. Claim to be ftiled . 
Poetical Com pofition, as one that is wrote , 
in the ftrictcft and moft confined Metre; 
Poetry taking its Name from the Matter of 

* which it is conipofcd, and not from the . 
Length 01 Sound of its Words j and we . 

S 2 may 
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may obferve, that fach Poetry as confifis 
rf thofc Numbcra which arc kaft €orWicjt<J 
in their Metre, 15 generally the ©oft fpir 
rited and fublime* We have an Inftance of 
this in tbc Writings of Pindar^ a Bocfof 
whojfe Abilities,, Horace gives aa A?- 
cpont in hi3 Odc^ 

Pifnhpum quifquis^ &c* . 
And indeed vic have naOccafion to go 
any farther for Examples of excellent Poe-: 
try wrote in Profe, than iomQ of the.PUys. 
jBourownXanguage; Ben Johnfon,Con-t 
gneve, and many more who wrote in Profe, 
are newrthekfirankied among the Poets* i 

Reader^ when thou fecft any Thii% in 4 

this Book which thou didft know before, 
it is hoped thou Wilt be ia candid as to con^ « 
iidei, that:a}though thou art fenfible of the 
Errors of. otjher People, yet they them- . 
f<:lvcs may not be fenfible of them : Yes, 
even thou,'0'! profound Philofopher J may- 
eft have fome miftaken Notions of thy 
own; for what moytal Man can pretend to , 

foch Knowledge as never to be miftaken ? ' 
And wc.-oiarfelvcs, while we on? endeavour* 
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Ing to refkify the Errors oF others li t^ 
Book, are as likdy to be miftakcn as aay 
JjOuy* • - '• - • -' 



-» r '» 



V HbwcTei, there is one Kealbn why.* 
t Work of this Namrc is likely 'to givc.foiH0 

Entertainment ; it treats of fuch Variety 
6fSubje6l:s, that' there, is. Matter for Argu-* 
mentation iii every Page. And it way be 
dblerved too perhaps, that it treats of mom 
Sbbjeifts than the Author hitafclffecms tp' 
and^riftand; which we do j very readily ac-» 
knowledge^; And if a Profeflbr in any <rf 
the differcot Branches which: are her« 
treated pf^. who is, better verfed in thet 
{ Nature of the Subject than the Author^ 

thinks proper to re£lify any Miftake 
which may be here made, and does it in a 
Kbeyal Way, we fbaJl not take it amifi,^ 
but perhaps may endeavour to anfwcr him, 
if we fliould ftill differ from him in our 
Opinion. 

. On the other Hand^ we fliall be unqejBi 

no great Apprehenfions from. the Criticifros 
of fuch Readers who have not good Nature 
enough. to be entertained with the Matter 

of 
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of a Booky and only, read for the Pleafare . .. 
of PoifftiDg oat thcvF^ults.ia Public ; of 
which Sort wc are very forry to fay that 
wc know too many. Thcfe are fuch 
Kind of Geniuflfcs as read mdxc out of Pa- 

m 

radc than with a Defign to he entertained ; > 

and inay read.* ^5 — r. — : . ■ ": — ^ — ? — r-r 



. They feldam acquire any. 

Knowledge, having generally t«d Memo-. 
Ties and confufed He^ds, devouring every^ 
Thing, but digefting Nothing.. I tell 
thee, a Man o£ true Parts, and .found Me* 
iiK*y,- will acquire more by reading one 
Hoar, than liich' Whippcifnapp«rs as thefe 
arc. able to attain to by lumbering over a 
Folia '.'■.. ji 

• • • ' . - XXVL - ^ ' 

fbaf hirhing up the Meet bebindy an3 
twijiing round upon one Legyis fine 
- Seating. 

.There are two Methods of Seating, coe 
is made Ufe of for the Sake of Expedi- . ^ 
tion and Conveyance from Place to PJace, 

and' ' ' 

■ • Rufticus «xp?£bt dum dcfi^at amnk. . 
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and is pradifcd by the Bbors orPealanta in 
llolland ; the other isTcalculated eiijtirely; 
IblF Amufenienj:, ' and anfwcrs the End of 
Shining upon the Ice, and therefore is 
fuited for Gentlemen tiear Towns upon* 
\ Caiials, andtJroad Pieces of Water. The 

firft of thefe Methods is performed by' 
throwing the Body into fuch an crcS Poi*- 
ture inclining a little upon the Outfide of 
theScate, and drawing in the Hip gradu- 
ally, as wiD defcribe a fmall Curve upon tlc^ 
Ice ; this Practice of Scaling cafes the In- 
fide of the Thigh, and refts it infach a 
Wanner as to allow it Time to rc;ia5a 
Strength for the next Stroke, and there- 
{ fi )re is very ufeful i a long Journics • or €\f< as 

to the Article of Swiftnds, a ftraight IJir^ 
will carry aPerfon on fafter than a Curve, 
becaufe while he is defcribing a Curve he 
has more Ground to run over# 

# 

The other Method of Seating^ which is 

known in England by the Name of Roliing, 

, i ife done upon the fame Principle as the for- 

nicf^ only as you have noOccalion for Ex- 

pedition,yOu have ^n Opportunity of d we 1* 

ing 
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ipg longer upon yourStrokeSi awkafcirtg; 
your Time ; . by v^rhich Me^s, infttad of 
defcribing a fiaall Curve, , you dcfcribe % 
large one. ■ , . 

; It wUI be necclTary to explain the Canfb 
of this Motion, before we can ttiake tb« 
Kcadcr lenfible of whatwe intend to lay* 

AU Bodies that are put Into Motion up-i 

wi the Surface of the Ea rth, arc a£led upoa 

by two Forces \ namely, a Proje^iici 

Force and i Centripetal Force. The Pro- 

;p/>ilc Force is that which is given it by 

Hand or Strength of any Perfon, and 

Centripetal Force is that which caufeS; 

Bodies to feefc the Center of the Earth.- 

■ Inftance, when a Stone is caft into thc- 

to any Diftance, the Reafon why if 

s not niove on to Eternity without ftojw 

5 (as it ought to do by tlife Principles of 

bhanics) is, becaufe the Centripetal 

cc keeps continually acting upon^ it till'. 

13 pulled it down to the Ground again ;': 

is fcrves to explain what is meant by a 

tripetal Force. . .- . 

Now, 



\ 
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Now, when a Perfon fcates, he is aded 
upon by thefe two Forces, as other Bodies 
in Motion are. It is the Projcftik ^orce 
•which throws him upon the Ootfide of ihc 
Scate, till he has got quite out of the Cen- 
ter of Gravity, by which Means he .would 
be pulled to the Ground by the Centripe- 
tal I^orce, if he was not fupported by the 
Projedile P orce, which is ftrong enough 
to make Head againft the Centripetal for 
a little while (in the fame Manner as it is 
able to keep a Stone in the Air till it is 
fpent) and by that Time the Perfon fcat- 
ing has recovered himfelf into an cred Pof- 

/ 4 ture. This Projedile Force is given by a 
Stroke of the Foot, inclined to the Plain 
of the Ice ; by which Means, the "whole 
Edge of the Scate takes hold, and is your 
moving Force; and the more of the Edge 
of the Scate a Perfon ules in his Stroke, 
the eafier he will go to himfelf, and the 
greater Velocity |ie will move vvith : For 
if he dwells more upon the Heel- of the 

t Scate than the Toe, or vice vctfa> he not 
only lofes Part of his moving Force, by 

T Iqjudp: 
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lofing Parr of the Edge of his Scatc, 
which is abfoluteljr the moring Force, but 
he likewife cncreafes his Friftion, which 
ought to be deftroyed as much as poflible ; 
and at the fame Time lofcs that Symme- 
try of Gefture, upon which the Graceful* 
oefs of his Attitude depends. 

When a Pcrfon fcates properly, he keeps 
the Foot that he ftrikes with in fuch a Pof* 
ture upon the Tee, as to make the whole 
Scate take hold of it fideways, without dc- 
ftroyiqg his progrcffive Motion ; and in- 
ftead of kicking up his Heel behind, juft 
when hc.takcs Leave of the Ice, with the 
Foot which has been ftriking, he gives his 
Toe a. Turn outwards, which not only 
gives him a genteel Air, being according 
to the Rules of Dancing, but likewjfe 
fends him with twice the Force upon the 
Outfidc, as It adds to that Projedile Foioc 
which is to make Head againft the Centri- 
petal, and to keep him upon his Legs 
after he has got out of the Center of Gra- 
vity; and which uncommon Phcenomcnon 
gives that Surprize and Pleafurc to a Be- 
holder, 
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boHtVy which he perceives at the Sight of 
a fine Scater^^ 

I mention this, becaufe I have met with 
thofe who>ave obftinatcly perfifted in it, 
^ that fome Pcrfons who kick up theif Heels 
behind, and ftrikc only with the Toe of 
their Scate, becaufe they can go a Snails 
Gallop upon the Oiitfide, are fine Sciters ; 
when they are making Ufe of a Method 
which is repugnant to the very Principles 
of Mechanics. 



XXVII. 

i That ufmg bard tVords and long Sen^ 
tenets y in Difcohiyfe or in JVritingy 
is an Indication of Scholar/bip. 

It muft be allowed, that good Lan- 
guage is a very great Embelliihment, ei- 
ther to a Pcrfon s Converfation, or his 
Writing ; but as it is intended only to fet 
off what we have to fay to the beft Ad- 
\ vantage, we Ihould endeavour to ufe it 
with fuch Moderation, as will anfwer that 

T 2 End, 
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End, and no more ; othcrwife, we fhall 
make ourfclvcs appear very ridiculous in 
the Eyes of Men of Learning and Know- 
ledge. 

Good Language, in the Mouth of a Fine 
Gentleman, rcfcmbles the Elegance of his 
Drefs ; it becomes equally ridiculous when 
iU-judgcd, or over done : For as there is no 
Doubt but pood Cloaths fet off the Pcrfon 
to a great Advantage, when they arc made 
with Judgement, and worn with a becom- 
ing Carriage, fo an elegant Choice of 
Words and Sentences are a great Ornament 
to Converfation. ■ But on the other Hand, 
a Suit of Cloaths, though made of the 
iincft Materials and covered with Lace, 
will make but an aufcward Appearance if 
it is ill-made, and A"orn by one who has 
not the Carriage of a Gentleman. So it is 
with Language. Fine Words, in the 
Mouths of the Ignorant, are as unbecom- 
ing as Gold Lace upon the Back of aPorter. 
— And not only the Ignorant are guilty of 
thisError,but even thofe who do knowthc 
Meaning of the Words they ule, arc apt, 
by 
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by afFeding an elegantDi£Hon,to run them- 
felves into Obfcurity ^ and while they are 
attending to their Language, and ftudying 
hard Words, negled the Matter of their 
Difcourfe; to explain which is the Ibk 
1 End of Speaking. The Ufc of Words be- 

ing only to convey our Ideas to each other. 

There is a Shew-b6ard over a Watch- 
maker's Shop at Oxford, which may fervc 
for a Burlefque upon the Folly of ufing 
hard Words : I cannot charge my Me- 
^ mory with all the Jargon wrote upon that 
Board ; However, I remember that it was 
a long Account of what the Man in the 
i Shop fold, and what he did 5 and among 

other Things it faid that Horoiogies were 
mundtfied there; which Exprcffion wc 
think is enough to make any Man fick of 
the Languages; and abjure every Thing 
that belongs to Literature for the future. 

I have met People in the Street, whofc 

k profound Ignorance I have been well af- 

fured of, who have immediately ftunned 

me upon the firft entering into Difcouric 

with 
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with half a Do2:en hard Words : And it: 
is not Jong fince, a young Gcntkman came 
to the Cofice-houfc; and ordered the Wait-. 
cr» when he fcnt Coffee and Tea to his- 
Chambers, to let him have an additional 
Muffin : The Man flared at him, atKl told- 
htm, that he did not know how to do one 
in that Manner, but he could carbooadc 
bim one if he pleafed» 

A Lady would think it extraordinary 
Language, upon a Gentleman's defiring to 
carry on an Intrigue with her, if he was to 
ask her, whether Ihe would have an addi^ 
tional Husband, or not ? However, as this 
is a prodigious fine Word, and as fine ^ 

Wwds arc? always made ufe of in addreffing 
the Ladies, we arc of Opinion that it would 
be proper to adapt this as an Improvement 
in the Language of Lovers. 

Almoft all Profeffions are ftufFed fo full 
of Terms of Art, that to underltand the 
Meaning of all the Words which are made " 

ufe in anv one of them, is long enough for a 

Science of itfelf. The only End they 

anfwer 



I 
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airfwcr, is to puazk thofc. w&> arc not ^ 
the {mc Pxofcffion. Not loog^go, » 
young Man in the Coontry , who htd wwfc 
Eyes, applied to a Sm#<in for Relief it 
his Diibrder* The Surgeon, upon examinr 
ing his; Patient, told him, that he w««i|i 
icnd him fomc Drops which would refrir , 

- • ' ^ . . J 

The young Man came Home ^in, sot 
very well fatisfied, being not certain.whai 
he might have to undergo by this Refrige- 
ration, having never heard the, Word ie- 
fore. Surely he might with as much Pro- 
priety have been told, that what was » 
i the Bottle would put him to no Pain, but 

was only intended to cool his Eyes . 

' f ' 

It IS incredible to think how cleverly 
fome|PeopIe^ who have not had the Ad* 
vaiities of Education, will manage about 
Half \ Dorcn of thcfe WcMds when thoty 
bavc got them. I have known fomc, who', 
for the Space of four or j&ve Mimi^es^ would 
I deceive a Stranger, and induce him to 

thiak that he had met with a Pcrfon of 

great 
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great Learning. And however odd this 
may appear, we think we ourfelves can 
manage the few hard Words which have 
been mentioned here, in fuch a Manner as 
to make an extraordinary Sentence of them : 
For Inftance, fuppofing a Perfon had no 
other fine Words but thcfe in his Cata-- 
Ic^ue, and had an Occafion for them in ad- 
dreflingaLady ; we are of Opinion, that 
:he might Ihine by ranging them all in this 
Order. 

Madam, I prefumc your Horolcjgie will 
• never go right unlefs it is mundi^ed by an 
additional Lover ; therefore, let me have 
the Honour to refrigerate your Eye. 

A Swain of a more happy Invention, 

mi^t make a much finer Speech out of 

thdfr Words ; but as we have done our ut- 

moft in the Attempt, we Ihall take Leave 

of the Subjed \ having fticwn, to a De- 

monftration, the fingular Advantage of 
making Ufe of fine Words* 

7hat 



\ 
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xxvm. 

fi«A fbe PTajf to^t a Saifin^ Boat 9ff 

- the- Shore y iwheMfbe is fafi by any- Ac"* 

^ ' tidenty is to let gohoihwaU the 

SMilSy and ft and at her Head, and 

.:^t^*Wftb'a8priii ) 



• 



This Error^ though it may fpcm; ridi<;ur 
l<i\x%xo thpft wjIiq ha^ been brpngh? up at 
S<a, aod ntKJcfftand Sailing, h fK^^ertfec- 
Jfiis n%ry coQ3mpr> in Tnland.JRtyer?, where 
Sailing is but little underftood. lYou may 
vts"^ frequently fc« frefti-water Sailors, as 
i Ibpn as they find that their Boat has ftrucfc, 
immediately l^t both their Main-fail and 
Fore-fail fly, after which they all run to 
the Head of the Boat with S{W"ks, and 
begin to endeavour to puftii her off; which 
Method is contrary jto the Rules of Mc- 
dianics, and therefore of Sailing. 



1 ^ 

A Boat or Vcflel of any Si?e (a. po 
Gun Ship moving upon the fame. Principle 
as the finalleft Cutter,) is ad;ed upon by the 

U Powers 



1 
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Powers which are the Caufc of hcf Motion 
as ihc fwims in the Water, in the lame 
Manner as a Lever of ditf'firft Kind, whofe 
Center ox Prop is betwteft the Power' and 
the Weight. To explain this, let us fup- 
pofe a Boat, inftead of Swimmi/ig in the 
Water, to be upoh tJry Land, and to have 
her Maft run quite throUghher, ^rid^f- 
tened into tlie Ground, upon which fhc 
might be tuirncd '*at Pleafiirc, as upon an 
Axle-Tree ': In this Cafe, as her Maft is 
rather nearer her Head than her Stcfn^' it 
<\^otild be more cafy to turn her Head 
rourid-by laying hold of her Stern, becaufe 
there would be a* M,echanical Advantage, 
by the greater Length from the Stern to 
the Maft, than from the Head to the Maft. 
And in whatever Direftion the Stern of the 
Veflel is turned^ her Head muft move the* 
contrary Way,- and vice verf^^ Now, the 
fame will happen to a Veflel in the Water ; 
if you pufti her Head in one Dlre6kion, her 
Stern will move in the other, and vice 
vtrfa. So that a Veflll under Sail with a 
Side-wind, maybe called a Lever of the 
firft Kind, both whofe Extremities are kept 

in 
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in a. Ball^Qce by the Sails and Rudder ; 
Forces which keep continiially afting uppn 
her. The Rudder may be copfidered as a 
Kind of Moderator^ which. i$ to . interpqfc 
'when the Sa;ls which are before the Maft> 
or thofe which are behind the Maft, or 
abaft, overpQwet each other, and deftroy 
that Ballance which a Ycffel rightly trim- 
med very near . preferves of herfelf. It 
muft be pbferved, that the Sails be- 
fore the Maft of a. Veffel, and thofe behind 
ij, a6t^ in contrary Dife^jons; Thofe 
which are before the Maft tutn her Head 
^roni the Wind, and thofe which are behind 
it turn her Head towards th?Wind. 



By this Time, we fee the Impropriety of 
letting both the Main-iail and Fore-fail of 
a Veflel gp, when (he ftrifces upon Ground, 
and then running to her Head in order to 
pufti her off: For Ivft, cpncerning the Ar- 
ticle of going to her Head to pufti her off; 
if fhe-is a fmall Veflel, the Weight of two 
or three People at her Head will prcfs that 
\ part, which generally happens to be the 
Part upon the Shore, ftill clofcr down ; 

U 2 which 
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which is a Thing fo weB known to cvfery 

Waterman^, that we fliall fay no more about 

that. Now, as to letting both the Sails 

go, they might with as much Propriety 

both be fet, for as they aft in contrary Di-* 

reftions, they dcftjrby each other's Force, if 

the Veffel is well trimmed ; fo that a Vef- 

fcl will come oflf the Ground no fooner for 

letting both the Sails go. The Method 

that I ihould take in a Cafe of that Kind, 

would be to fet the Main-fail and let the 

Fore-fail fly, and if that would not do 

• alone, to aJOUft the Main*fail by puihing 

at the Windward-fide of her Stern with a 

Sprit, both which Forces ading together, 

namely the Main-fail and the Sprit, ^ 

would in all Probability put her Head 

about fo as to bring it beyond the Point 

from which the Wind blows, which 

Point after I had got her paft, I would 

fet the Fore-fail to the other Tack, and 

let the Main-fail go j and by that Means, 

the Fore-lail would put her Head almoft 

round; then the Main-fail might be fet^ 

and after Saih'ng back fo far as to get quite * 

clear of the Place where the Veficl ftuck 

fall 
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faff beforcy (he might be tacked about 
igain, and purfiie her intended Voyage. 

^ I don't prefumc to fay, that this is the 
very heft Method of getting a Veffel off 
the Shore ; as thofe who have been ufed to 
the Sea may have a more ready Method 
ftill: But I dp fay, that it is a Method 
which is confonant to the Principles of Me- 
chanics, for which Reafon, it may very 
fafely be put in Execution, either at Sea 
or in frelh 'Water. 



XXIX. 

^ That planthg Jquatlcs upn Banks 

in the Fenns^ will prefarve and 
jlrengthen them^ fo as to render them 
more able torejifl the Force of a Flood* 

What will be aflerted in this Chapter is 
not the Refult of Surmife, but is what I 
have been an Eye Witnefs of. Be it known 
then unto all thofe, who think proper to 
* do this Book fo much Honour as to give it 

asFerufal, that the Author is a Fenman : 

Why 
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Why ftiould he be alhamcd of his N^tty^ 
Country? A Coukntry,^ where they, ha v^ 
inverted the following Lines of Horace : ^ 

Omni cam Prateus pcu^ egif aUos 

Vifere Monies : , 
. Pifcium &f fummA genus hoef$t Ulmoy 

Ni^ta qu^ fedesfuerat columbisy 
• Et fuperje^p pavida natarunt 

j^qmre Dama. 

For here, inftcad of thofe Places which 
were the Habitations of Doves, being vi- 
fited by Fifh, juft the contrary has hap- 
pened. By the Ingenuity of tbefe People, 
barren Sands, over which Ships ufed to ride 
at Anchor, are changed into pleafant Mca* 
dows and rich Inclofures. 

Having now Ihewn how much of a Fen- - 
man we are, it will be proper to return to < 
the Subjed. 

There can be no Doubt, but that every 
Attempt which is made to promote the 
Improvement of Agriculture, is highly ) 

commendable; and on the other Hand, 

It 



» 
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Jt 1* the Duty of every one, tochdeavoUr' 
to redify fuch of thofe Atteinpts as he ' 
knows, as w6H from his own Experience^ 
as from the Converfation of skilfiil Engi- 
rieers, to be enonebus : Atid w« are forry 
i^ tdfay, we are very clear that the Scheme 

of pi anting -Aquatics upon Banks in the 
Fenns, notwithftandihg what has been af-^- 
firmed about it, is fb far from being likely 
to ftrengthen fuch Banks, that it is a cer- 
tain Way to dtftroy them; - 






' In order to make Tome of our Reader^, 
who live in tlie high Coutlitry, ieniible of 
the Truth of what will be here alTerted ' 
it will be neceflary to explain the Nature 
of Fenn-Drammg', which Ihalibe done 
in as few Words as pofSble. 

Water is a Fluid, asliasbeen before ob- 
fcrved; and it is the Nature of a Fluid to 
. be always endeavouring to reftore an Equi- 
librium in it's Parts, which we may ob- 
lerve by it's reftleis Motion after the 
S'urface of it is made uneven. It is in' or- 
der to reftore this Equilibrium, that Wa- 
ter 
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tcx ruihcsdown wjth fi^ch R^gi^lky,- from; 
the high Country into the Fenns j whf re^ 
when it has goL the Surface of the wholQ. 
Country being even, and in |;eneral po 
higher thap the Bottom of the adjacent 
Seas, it if mams :quiet y Fenn7X|irainiiig| 
therefore, mi^ftJbe ^^Vfmk of JWt.— Now. 
let us examine into the Principles of thw 
JVrt* . ' . ' . '-^ 



M 



The firft Thir^ to be done is, to fcow^ 
out the Bottoms of the Rivers, which run 
through thcxn^ fron^t S^nd aad Filth, and 
by that Means to make a good Out&ll j 
then to make Banks of Earth .on the^Sidesr 
of thofe Rivers, to prevent^ as much ap; ^ 

poffible, tbe Water which comes down in 
a Flood from oveiflowing the Country, 
as well as to retain fuch Water as Ihall be 
thrown into the Rivers by Engines. It 
will be needlefs hereto defcribe the Machi- > 
nery of a Water Engine ; it wiH be fufficient . 
tQ fay, that Drains are cut which lead from 
thefe Engines to the Rivers, which Drains 
are banked likewifc, and that thcfc En-^ * 

gines, by the Help of the Wind, have a 
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Power bf Dhwing the Water from the 
Lands which arc drowned, into thefeDrains, 
till they ate quite fuH, and till the Water 
lias got to a Levfel -which is higher than 
the Bottom of the adjacent ^ea ; and by 
{ the principles of Hydroftatics is forced to 

run irita the Sea to reftore the Equilibrium : 
It is by the Sfength of the Banks, the 
Force of the Engine?, and the Goodnefi 
of the Outfall,that a Fenn muft be drained* 
Now, laffirm that planting Aquatics upon 
Banks in the Ferin will not ftrcngthen 
them, but deftroy them* . *\ : 

AH Vermin In a Fenn are fond of a 
i Bank ; it is high Ground^ and tlierefbrc 
dry and comfortable for them in the Win- 
ter, for which Reafon they are alway? full 
of Moles, and particular Kinds of Rat$ 
and Mice, with long Nofcs, call'd Field 
Mice and Rats^ and abundance more Ani- 
* mals, which breed inceffantly ; and make 
Holes and Burrows through the Banks in 
. all Directions. One Kind of thefeJRats 
* builds his Houle fo commodious, that it is 
worth While to relate the Ingenuity of this 

X little 
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iittle-Free Mafon : He begins by markiag i 
iHok in the Top of ttie Bank, land aft«r t 
JLabyjiath of many Windings and Turn-- 
in^ he fioiflies all, by making another 
towards the Bottom of the Bank clofe to 
the Water's Edge ; by that Means be ex- 
tend* hisr Territorie* ft9» the Top of the 
Binfc to the Bottom, and haa a Supply of 
ftefli Wat«r^ without b^ng feen l^ the 
Enemy jWhoistoBtinually upon the Watch 
£>r him. Owls, Buzzards, Kites, Ravens^ 
Carrion Crows, and other Birds c^ Prey in 
the Fenn, always ftequent theBaaks in the 
Evening, and if the Grafs is kept low by 
Cattle, they will deftroy mcrfl of the Ver- 
min upon ttem* 

But then wc mufl: not plant Trees upOot 
them, as they will be th^ fiijcft Cover imar 
ginable for thofe Rats ; Trass will not only . 
bide thwa from the SSght of the J^irdsof 
Ercy, but.willlikewifc hinder th^fe^ixd** 
from darting down upon them when they 
l»ve got a Sight of them* . 

• • * 
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I remembei;, near irighteen Years ago^ 
i^veral Sortf of Aquatics -wepc planted up- 
on the Banks in the !^eans aear Thodiey- 
Abbey; the GonfequeiKe was, the Roots 
of the Trees Served for Timber for the 
Houfes of tbde F^rmin, aad fihe Bratiebea 
were a Shelter from the Birds of . Prey, by 
which Means they were full of Holes^ thrc^ 
which the Water ijfed to iim back again 
|:o the Lands as faft as the Engines threw k 
out J for which Realbn thjp Trees w^rc or^ 

idered to be grdb^ed pp^ by the principal 
JEngineer, * 

. There is nothing winch ftrei^thens "% 
Bank like a good Covering of Grafs/ clc^ 
.^eat by Cattle ; fpr if once Water penetrates 
through the outfide Coat of a Bank, it is 
iiot in the Power *of Aquatics to hinder it 
from tearing the Earth -away : with it; . if 
Aquatics are planted any where, they 
lought to he at fome Diftance, before- thi^ 
Bank, in order to keep the Lalh of Water 
ifrom wearing it away. 
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That thofe nvh$ lived fwa fhoufand 
Temrs aghy ^ere larger than the 
pejent Race of Mankind. 

We are obliged to the Poets for this Pa- 
tegonian Syftem. Their Fiftions of Titan 
and Briareus, and the whole Fraternity of 
Giants, is a Fable which conveys a Moral : 
The (Siants, upon attempting to fcale the 
Walls of Heaven by heaping Mountains 
one upon another, arc repelled by Jupiter's 
Thunder, made Prilbners, and bound under . 
thofc Mountains upon which they made 
theAttemptl The Moral of the Fable is I 
only this, that it is impoffible for any Force 
to oppofe the Omnipotent. Not to difpute 
whether the Ancients were of Opinion, 
that at the Creation of the World all the 
Animals were of a gigantic Size, or what 
might l^e their Sentiments about that Mat-? 
ter ; it is certain that there has been an 
Opinion among Men, in all Ages, that the | 
Time in which they themfelves lived, pro- 
duced Men of Icfs Stature than thofe who 

lived 
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lived fomc Time before them. This is a 
Perfiiafion which the Poets all encouraged, 
as it fuited their Purpofe j nothing being 
ib great an Enchantment, to the Mind of 
a poetical Reader, as to be ftruck with the 
\ Marvellous. 

When Virgil makes Turniis throw a 
large Stone at -/Eneas, he tells us, that it 
was fuch a Stone as twelve Men of his de- 
generate Age could fcarce have carried up- 
on their Shoulders. 
Nee f/ura] effatut^ faxum circumfpcit 

ingens : 
Saxum antiquum ingens^ cant^o quod 
i forte jabehdt^ 

Limes agro pjitus litem ut difcerneret 

arvis. 
Vix illud leBi bis fex cervice fuhirent^ 
^alia nunc hominum ^roducit corpra 

tellus* 

A Pferlbn who reads this Paffagc, and 

I really believes that Men \vere larger in 

-^ncas* Time than in'Virgirs, reafons thus 

with himfclf : ^l The Works of Nature 

degc- 
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degenerate : Thofc who lived in JEncas-a 
Time, were larger than tbofe who lived in 
Virgil's ; and thofe who lircd in the Time 
of Virgil, were larger than thofc who live 
cow. 

With regard to thofc who lived in 
.^neas's Timc^-we cannot indeed have any 
poiitive Proof to the contrary ; but it is 
not impoflible to prove, that the geneiaiity 
of thofc Romans who lived in VirgiFs 
Time, were not fo tall as the prefcnt Inhar 
bitants cf Great Britain arc at this Day. 

The Engliih in general are a tall People j 
we are obliged to a Mixture of Saxons and > 

Danes for our Stature. A curious Obfcrvtr 
may difcover a great deal of the Dane in 
many of the Ettglifli, not only from their 
Names, but likewife from their Features 
and Complexions. Thofc People . who 
have ftraight Hair between a white and a 
fed, and have fine Skins, but withall a 
fierce Countenance, feem to be of Daniih 
Extradion. It is not diifficult, neither, to 
trace the Saxon m many of our Natioa ; 

fuch 
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fucfa as are tall and lujfty , aod of a pcaco* 
able and quiet Demeanor till they are pro- 
voked, and with nothing Tcry brisk m 
their Countenances, fecm to have h^ Sax- 
on Anceftors. Not to dwell long upon 
this, as it is certain that England has been 
9ver-run by the Danes and Saxons (whom 
it would be prudent not to fjpcak ill oi^ 
left we ihould abuie ibcEie of our own Re- 
lations) wc will return to our Subject 

A ft <* 

There is no Gaufe to apprehend that the 
Works of Nature degenerate in the kaft, 
as it is a Suppofition which is repugnant tor 
all the Ofafervations which may be made 
t^3p» the Generation of Animals. Any 
QDe who has bred Horle^ Dc^s, or Paul- 
try, maft have obferved^ that infiead of 
di:^mrating, they always improve upon 
his tjands, unki^ he oppofes Nature,whictk 
feems toftruggle hard againft a Stagnation, 
by confining the JBrced tao long in the. 
f*me Facttily. 

We have two Reafoijs, then, to fuppofc 
that the piefeat Inhabitants of Great Bri^ 

tain 
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taiti are larger in Stature than the old Rch 
mans were, vit. bccaufe they arc thePoftc- 
tity of a taller People, and beeaiife tide 
Breed i^ lb much crofled. 

But we beg Leave to offer aReafon why 
it may be apprehended that the Ancients 
were not lai^er in Stature than the Mo- 
dems, which feems to carry along with it 
fometliing which has very much the hk 
c£ a Proof* 

Whoever obferves the Siite of the Re- 
mains of thofe People who lived in the 
Time of the old Romans, or before that 
Time, will find, that they are no larger ra ^ 

their Dimenfions than the Remains of 
thofe who died fifty Years ago. I have 
lecn Abundance of Stone Coffins, which, 
as they are fouild in a Place which has all 
the manifeft Signs of having been a Ro- 
man Camp, both in refpoft of it's advan- 
tageous Situation, the Name of the prefcnt 
Town, which is Caftcr, the Roman Coin 
which is conflantly found there, the Urns ^ 

in which the Coin is found^ thelnfcriptions 

cut 
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fcut m Cedar in the Coffins, the Stones of 
a Bridge^ which may be felt with a Sprite 
at the Bottom of the River, at the Back of 
an Enclofure, which is calkd the Gaftle 
Ground to this Day; all thefcare Indica- 
^ tions of a Roman Camp, and may be feen 
neat the great North Road between Stilton 
^nd Stamford ; where the Curioi«, by a 
proper Application, Aiay have a Pocrket full 
bf Roman Coin for a Shilling. Indeed, 
whether thefe Stone Coffins, which arc 
ibund in this Cimp, contained the Bodies 
of Romans, no one can pofittvely determine, 
efpecially as the Romans generally burnt 
their Dead, if they had a convenient Op- 
1 portuility: However, as they are found in 
a Roman Camp, ujJon the famfe Spot where 
the Coin is found, it is efiough to make one 
think that they are Roman Coffins^^ and 
that the Romans did fometimes bury their 
t)ea(l 9 tieverthelefs, We leave that to the 
Determination of the Curiotis.--Of whftt^ 
ever Nation their Contents were,, the 
Marks of great' Antiquity are ftrong upon 
them ; and we can affure the Reader, that 
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fioac of them were ever troubled with th^ 

Remains of a Fatagontanv 



. But thefe are not the only Rellques by 
which we may form our Judgments \ num- 
berJefs Libraries and Repofitories in this 
Kingdom iifFord us Inftapces ic^ the Size of 
the Ancients : We have feveral Egyptian 
Mummies which feem to be of very an* 
dent Standing, and muft have coiitained 
the fiodies of Menof lefs Stature thantha 
ptfent Engliib 

Upon the whblfe, then, we have jdSi 
Caule to conclude, that in all 'Ages of chtf 
World, the Egyptians and Rothans were 
in general of the fame Size with the pre^ 
lent Inhabitants of thofe Countries* 

It nittft nevetthelefii be allowed, that 

Luxury and Debaudiery^ which arc the 

^ Coneomitafits of Wealth, do very much 

tend to decreafe the Stature <rf the Inhabi-* 
tants of thofe Cities which have long con-* 
tinucd in that State. X^ which we may 

apply 
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9p]^y this Ph|lQfi>ph2caU Maxim^ ff^en 
any Tkiing iffofmaU 04 f9 hf afmConfi^ 
quence^ to the Pmt in Hau4^ it is con^ 
fdfred as N$tbin^^ Thofe Cities whiel^ 
l^ave acquked fa mudi W^Itb as to b^ 
^ able to commit fuch Excdles^ ^re incoa&- 
dar^l)!^ when compared to th? IqhahitaQtd 
of the whole Earth, therefore thpy are to 
be con^ered ^ nothlog^ 

BefidcSj fo gre«it is the Caprice of For-, 
f uoe> that even the qioft powerful State ia 
the Univerle^cannqt prefume to declare how 
foon a Peroid may be put to its Grandeur.^ 
But having faid fomcthing upon this Sub-r 
jcd before^! w? flla^ proceed to anothc? 
Igjrrpftj 

XXXI. 

Tk^t Bleeding in May "will prefarv^ 
theConfittution againfi plnefs dtfrinj^ 
the fnfuing^ Su,mmr^ 

This Hereditary Whim has long been 
I pra£U£ed in many gejitee^ FajnjUes in Ei^n 
wndt 

■X\ Without 
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Without confuiting any of the Paculty; 
whofc Blood is toq thick, or whofe too thin, 
who have got too much JBlood in their 
Veins, or who too little, they fend for 
fomc Six-pcnny Bleeder, who pcrformsr 
this Operation upon the whole Family 

every Year, on May-day in the Morning; 

... ^ , • . ♦ 

Not to examine into the Caufcs of Mor^ 
tality in May, leaving that Task to thoiei 
who ar? able to affign them, it will be fuffi- 
cient to remark, that the weekly Bills' ge-? 
nerally contain more Deaths in May thai^ 
in any Month tfiroughouif th^ whole 

Year. ' 

... • 

We are fure to have a Fortnight of un** 

wholcfome agueifli Weather in May ; and 

one would think, that the common Pro-? 

verbs vhich arp made ufe of in the Country 

te that purpofc, wwild be fufficiefit to de-? 

%tt aPerfon from Ibfing ' any Blbqd at that 
Scafpn of jhe year, 

It is net impoiEble, but the Prepofefl^ons 
,VWch we ha?e vs^ Favourof the Charms of 

this 
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fhls Mont^-flJ^y proceed j&oai a Perdid 

of the Latin ^ts, oir their Trahilatdra i 

whole Works are &fl of the yarious Beau* 

tics of the Spring. And very pc^^ly, ia 

Italy, where thellc Portslived, that ftat 

\i rfthe Spring may be |^eafant and wholes' 

&me, ' 

I ' 

I 

• * . • 

In^ngl^nd^ we ,8re all pf us vcryXenfi^ 
J)Ie of the cold and wet Weather^ which 
generally happens in this Month. And 
for my own Part, I muft confefi, that I 
think May not only the moft dangerous, 
but likewife, upon the whol?. the moft diC- 
agreeable Part of the Year j and am quite 
i certain, that if I was to be let Blood oa 

Ma^-day, I ftiould have the Ague* 

• • • ■ . • ' 

xxxa 

T^af Negroes are not a Part of tie 

Human Species. 

I This is a Creolian Error, imbibed partly 

\ij the PrcjudicQ of Education, and partly 
^y the compleat Slavery which thefe poor 

WKtchw 
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Wrctc^e* ^ fo iii^tttiinate as tx> undergo* 
Tlie pail^ve Apfieaf ance eg thefe anfiappy 
Pecple ^t th€^ Wor|:| >«tluch fometimcs ro? 
jembk^ that of a Horf? ia a MjH, givoi 
Maft^ TcfiEotmy Sugar-*Cane an Idea^ 
whkh i* the Qufe of an OfHtiion, that a 
Ncgroe is Part of the Brute Grcatipn, aQ4 
th^efbre ought to be thrafhed^ 

But indeed, Maftcr Tommy, if I had th^ 
tare of thy Educationi 1 would teach the? 
% more reafonablc Way of Thinking. 

^ Youqg Gentleman, you ought to confi-t 
der that the Works of Nature arc neither- 
better nor worfe either for your Approba- 
tion or Difapprobatlon of them. That 
Black IS as good a Colour as White in itr 
felf J and that the Effeft which particular 
Rays of Light have upon your Eye, is by 

no Means to determine the Beauty or Pro-<? 
portiott of any Part of the Creation : And 

though your faithiul Ncgroe does appear 

Tude and uncultivated, .that is owinig to 

l^is Want of Education. Let him have k 

tnftruaionsf in Mufic, you will find tha^ 
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bis Genius is greater than yqor f^wo^ teac^ 
him to feoce^ his A&ivity and Stata^m 
will furprize you. In fliort, inftruQ: ijam^ 
in any Science^ and be will diicover a Ca« 
pacity. 

Therefore^ i£ you have read Mr. HqqJk^ 
(and if you have not, I woold adviiiei yo«i 
to fit out one of your Ships aod m^c a 
Voyage in Qjicftxxf him) Mct Xiocke will 
tell you, that it isibe Underftanding fbaf 
fets Man abon)e the refi of fenjihle Be^ 
ings^ and gives him all the Advantage 
and Dominion which -bg has over them* 
And in another Place the fame Author i^iii 
tell youy that it is a wrong Gonnedion of 
Ideas which is the jgreat Gaufe v^Ertoxs : 
^Thefe are his Words, This wur&ng Con^ 
ne^ion in our Minds oL^edSy iu thern^ 
feh)es loofe and independent one )af aiio^ 
Iber^ has juch an Ini^iience^ And is of 
fd great For^e to fetMSramr^in our j^^ 
tionSy as "well moral as naturjid Paf^ 
fons^ Keafo^ings^ and N^ions them^ 
felves ; tha t perhaps there is not a^ 
one Thing that deferves more to be loohr 

ed 
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ed after. This is the very Cale with Md^ 
ffcr Tommy Sugar-Cane^ a wrong Con-* 
nedion of Ideas haVe lead him into thi^ 
Error, concerning his poor Negroe \ he 
has conneded the Ideas of Horfe, Slavi?, 
and Negroe, fb ftrongly together in hs 
Mind, that it is not in his Power to fepa- 
J4tc them again. And I am credibly in- 
armed by thofe who underftand it, that, 
there is as much Pleafure in whipping l 
Negroe, as in driving a Phajton. and Pair* 
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XXXIIL 
That Negroes are the Defcendanfs of 
Cain^ and that the Colour of their 
Skins is that Mark which was fit 
upnCaiHy after hilling Ah el. 

This is a very pretty ingenious Thought 
of (bme one, who was doubtlefs in love 
with his own Complexion. I have heard 
it affirmed by fome with fuch Warmth, 
that it feemed in vain to reafon with them 
about it. ? 

- • JBcfbrc 
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Before we can have any Grounds for (uch 
tn Affirmation, it will be neceflary to prove 
that it is a Difgrace to have a dark Com- 
iplexioil ; for if it is no Difgrace to have a 
\ dark Complexion, then there can be no 
,Bi2lge or Mark of Infamy in being black ; 
if it is a Difgrace to have a dark Com- 
plexion, then the Way of Reafoning muft 
be this: The Irifh and Scotch having 
Ifine Skins, are better than the Englilh j 
the Englifli and French, than the Italian* 
and Spaniards ; the Italians and Spaniards^ 
than the Algerines; and fo on, till wc 
tome to the 3Line. To me, this feems fo 
I abfurd, that I muft beg Leave to quit the 
Subjeft, till fome one has convinced me, 
that a white Horfc is better than a black 
one. 



XXXIV. 

That Lave is nothing but Concupfcence 
to a high De^reCy or that Love and 

Luft are the fame Thing. 



\ 



l-ovc is a Paffion, which, though wc 

Z road 
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read of It in the Glaflics, is but feldom eX'* 

• ' • «. 1 

. I pfFf f qpet ^h fi N^rtlv^Qiintcf naa 
4m4i9 ivr^4 4B0<^ iltdt tjjefp is aay Dlffi^r 

rf net l»lw«R J/>v« an<3 I^uft, «q4 qv^ m 
itiite S«itMf 9 P^> <)l' t|u> K^ii«49m it i$ bift 
iftlg^Iy fti i. vh4t U|tle we hivc <^ if i? 
Sr^laiwJ, (bv9f 08ly to ma^e piyer0Qa% 
|hf Gir|f, one foons anothor, and. doief 
nftj; oftefi 9r<)d\iiiep a^y Th'og of bad Con- 

felMQP^ B«*i; in 3oitb«rR Clim« the Ef» 
.Mb ^ it «» viofent, »s w^W 8* «iucli 
l»ow fr(?quQ»C. Th© di^Cperate Aftion* 
Vf^h «i« Tr?gpdi« ar^ f^iU of, wiU ap- 
pe^f i^c^f n^fural, if wc eonfider what ) 
Couiitfy wr^ce in duilflg th^ Tiine of tht 

Fky. 

In England, we fliould cftccm a Pcrlbn, 

who killed himftif fot the Love of one of 

inferior Birth and Fortune^ but a vpry fit 

ly FeUow ; whereas in Spain or in Il»ly> to 

fall upon a Swoi;4 for a hcautifijl Woi^an, 

is looked upon as a certain Indication of a ^ 

great Soul, and as a Proof that the Heart 

of 



of tfat BmrnkfUfeft iwte pcsikKlsdi ^i S&stl' 
xntnt vBokndvfn tifthib Mindc (^the Vttlgi^. 

Not to dwell, iujfdh tSie ih^tiy Isftafitiss^ 

cieats iiiid Modor&fi, 6fl^«f is #li^hft<^(gd$fd 
i . l&r I^v€) 1 flfiill jaftifialto A Iktli Bi!N}dfiyr 
into the Nature of chif I)i$ctf 4«^, ifdf fo {i 
iQaj be «dkid^ fidoe |f ^d^cst^nefi {SKrvttf 
fatal. 

» ■• • • . ^ 

< . ■• 

■' . * • . . ; 

^f tei a«tial Tent, atteiidyd #itft fli* 
llj^ftf>toins df th^te Dl^tde/^ fthd cBil^M 

i what no Phyfic can cure. The Sy/Bfp* 
toms of it are much Hke .thofe of that Di« 
Aemper, which th<f Eaft-Indians fome- 
fifties- die <}f, «rheft tfi^y fjifte for thefc 
iij^tive C(Jttfttry. 

■ 

1^ tftris kthi dJa!^, t;<JVfe te 1^ fkr f^m 
being another Term for Luft, that it ra- 
ther oppofes that Pefirp, which i s generally 

r 'BttaAcmimit df Hfiajtii, 
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Xbe Heart is capable of a Wound from 
this little mifchicvous Urchin, before Ma< 
turity arrives ; for the Truth of which I 
t{^al to every one who has Seafibility 
enough, to be capable of receiving the Im* 
prcffion of Love, whetihter he never found 
himfelf clparificd by a fine Lady, when 
Ire was about the Age of thirteien. 

To conclude : If I hear a Perfoa very 
pofitive that Love and Luft arc the fame 
Thing, I take it for granted, that his 
Nerves are io cbarfe and callous, that no-i 
thing lefs than the Stroke <rf"a Blackfmith s 
Hammer can ppffi^y have any P^d upon 

him? 

* XXXV, 

.^t the Hedge'Ho$ is a mifchievous 
jnimal ; and fartiiujlarlyy that be 
fuels Cows, when tbey are ajleef in 
the Night, an^caufts tkeir Teats ta 

. tefore^ 

The Antipathy which People have taken 
ilgaipft this Anipal, is chiefly owing to 
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Ms Form. He is ugly and clumfy, aod, 
not being iable to run away, likeinoft 
other Animals, is forced to have Recourfc 
1tx> his natural Armour, which, thougKit is 
merely defenfive, is apt to difguft thofc, 
. who cannot fatisfy their Curiofity about 

him ; as there is nothing to be feen but a 
round Ball of fliarp-pointed Briftles, till he 

is put into Water, and then he is forced to 
<:^n himfelf and fwim. 

^ • • ■ 

J, • • * f 

By the bye, fome Naturalifts have af- 
firmed, that he U like the Porcupine ; but 
that, we can affure the Reader, is a Miftakc 
A Porpupine is as large as ten Hedge-Hogs ; 
. . befides, there is not the leaft Refemblana 

' in the Form of the Animals, or in their 

Manner of Defence, The Hedge-Hog, 
upon being difcovered, lies quite ftill, and 
depends upon the Impenetrability of his 
Armour for Safety j whereas the Porcu- 
pine is tolerably fwift, and is not able to 
conceal himfelf under his.Qj^ills, as they^; 
dornot cover above half his Back. Wheii 
f ^ he is purfued he makes a iuU Stop, and has 
the Power of drawing up the whole Body 

of 
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of ixk Q^Usi £) 'as to 4Art thedi allt^g^lMJr 
ineoaay one who attacks biM$ mdtfifill 
Probability he will leave om et two kr 
your Ifgs, if you go too Aeir hkHy ahd: 
make him angry, which is y^ry fo&n donoii 
I once & w a Stick |>uC to a Forcutptnc^ 
and he brdke two or three of his Qiiills 
agamft tht Sdck> though they are very 
hard and tough. Some fay, that the Qu^lla 
of a Porcupine are of a poifonoui Naturiiw 
But, begging Pardon for this Digrelfion 
about tht Porcupine, we will tcturn to the 
Bcror which was menciotiedj concerning 
theHcadge-^Hog. 

It may be obifervod in the Worfcs of Kt*»' 
ture, that sdl Animate) 6f tvhatibever l^ind 
they are, whether they come under th^ 
Deaominatibn of Birc^ Quad^u^ds^ 1^^ 
^s, or Fiihes^ ai« p^toViddd trith fu^h Ot^ 
g«n)» and Weapons as are convenient fc> 
^e procuring of their Suftenance, as well 
ai iuch as are fcs'flied fof their Self^Db^ 
Ifettee. 

The lidoa roitthg ^ter his Prey, hai 

Weapoas 
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Weapons proper for the vatM^uifiung and 
^evoursiig that Picy* 

*IW ISaltf w&ofe principal Poad if 
6>a&, u pRsvided with Armour pound hi» 
Tm$ae and NofbiU, which iis Pcoo^agaiiift 
tJM Thiililes and vcnoiiK)u& Itife^ that 
isako a Fact of his aoasfc Biet; 

The Mei\kc7 is pojSeflfed of Hands for 
leMing the cafabk Pafts of his Nuts aad 
Fruit from the poifonous Rind. 

•• • . -■ 

• 'The U^(vtk, ii fvmahed with l^fi^ 

Wingj- fcMf purfuiqg, l^eea flycs fof dif- 
^ WUini;^ ^pd Iharp Talia(i8 fpr ^ng th« 

5raQivorpi« ^irds,. wWeh V9 Ws Br^yj, 
wliilft th?7 v<» FQWd^ witi^ ?cafcs qjF at 
f fopei; Shape ^ piqkipg up the Cqt^, a^ 
yffcHm Gip^ards, o? ftrong; Mufeles, which^ 
l}y the ifclp of Qravcl Stoned, that are 
CQpt?ine4 iq tiieni, ^ri?«i the feparattf 
iiixms of. Com, as they are difchorged 
from the Cro|>, oax of which they pipceed 
f gradually. 

The 
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Hie numberlefs Infbnces of this Kln^ 
which might be brought, are too tedious to 
incntion here; it will be fufficient td te- 
ittaiky that there is no fuch Monftor to be 
found in the Creation, as an Animal witii / 

Weapons and Implements improper for 
the Acquifition of that Food which is to be 
the Support d[ its Life, or unfurnilhcd 
with fueh a Means of Defence, as is moffc 
iuitable to its Self-prcfervation. 

The HedgCrHog is a peculiar Inftance of 
this: As he is rather flow of Foot, if he 
fhould happen to be fUrprized in his Tra- 
vels, he can gather himfelf up into a Coat J 
of Mail, which anfwers two Ends ; as it is 
a Deceptio FifuSy looking like a Clot co- 
vered with dried Grafs ; and as it confift* 
of iharp Spikes upon a thick Skin, which 
ferve both for a Sword and Target, cither 
to iecurc him againfl the Tread of 'a Horfe,' 
or the Affaults of Dogs and Hawks. Then 
as his Habitation is in Hedges, he has a , 
Mouth formed for the Reception of Hips, • 
Haws, and Sloes, which are his Food ^ and 

which 
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t?}iich, doubtlefS) he hoards up iii fi>me little 
Repofitoiy , known only to himfelf* His 
Nofe is formed to fcarch for Roots near tha 
Surface of tbe» Earth, which muft not be 
¥ery large, otherwilc he would be unable 
\ to man^e them, as his Mouth is remarka«- 

bly fmaM, and does not fecm capable of 
containing any Thing larger than a ftrall 
.Ar >Pta ; for which Rcafon we may fuppofe it 
not only improbable and unnatural, thaC 
the Hedge-Hog fhould attempt to fuck, the 
Teats of a Cow, when fhc is afleep, as it 
does not feem formed by Nature for fuch 
an Operation j but we will endeavour to 
prove from Hydroftatics, that it would be 
\ impoffible for him to acquire any MilJk 

at all by fuch a Trial. 

» 

It is certainly true, that the Reafon Why- 
a Veffel contains Water, or any other 
Fluid, within ifs Sides, and hincfcrs it 
from difperfing, is, becaufe the Preffure of 
the Air at the Top of the Vcflcl keeps it 
down ; and it is as true, that when tho Vef^ 
fei ist urncd up fide down, the Liquor itt^ 
It will ftill be kept in, by the fame Prcuurft 

A a of 
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of the Air, notwithftanding the Force of 
Gravity^ provided the Surface of the Wa-*. 
ter is not difturbed in turning the Veffel ; 
wh'eh may be eafily proved by the Expe- 
riment of a Drinking-»-Glafs and a Piece of 
Paper. It is upon this Principle, that the 
Milk in the Dug of an Animal, is kept ifl 
it's proper Place, and does not fall to the 
Ground ; though it muft be acknowledged, 
that there may befome other Caufes af- 
figned likewife. 

Now if a VefTel of Water is put into an 
Air Pump j as foon as the Air is cxtraded 
from the Receiver, in which the Veffel 
ftands, the Water immediately afcends up 
out of the Veflfel, and overflows the Brim, 
the Air, which was the Caufe of it's being 
kept down, being removed. 

This is the Cafe with an Animal which 
gives Suck. The Teat is dole embraced 
found by the Mouth of the young one, lb 
that no Air can pafs between : A Vacuum 
is made, or the Air is exhaufted from it s 
Throat, by a Power in the Lungs } never- 

theie{^> 
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thclcfs, the Preflure of the Air remains ftiU 
upon the Ouffide of the Dug of the Mo- 
ther, and by thefe two Caufcs together, the 
Milk is forced into the Mouth of the 
young one. 

. But a Hedgc*Hog has no fuch Mouth, 
as to be able to contain the Teat of a Cow ; 
therefpreanyVacuum, which is caufcd in it's 
own Throat, cannot be communicated to the 
Milk in the Dug. And if he is able to 
procure no other Food, but what he can 
get by fucking Gows in the Night, there 
is likely to be a Vacuum in his Stomach 

tOQt 



It may be objeded here, that forrner 
Legiflators have thought proper to allow a 
Reward to be given for killing this Ani- 
mal, on Account of the Mifchie'f he has 
been fuppofed to do. To which I anfwer, 
that former Legiflators have thought pro 
per to burn old Women, for bein^ Witch- 
es, if they would not fink when they 
' i vrere put into a Pond ; and I will venture 

to affirm, that there isjuft as much Senfe 
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in burning a Witch, as in fetting a RcWafi 
upon a Hedge-Hog. 

XXXVI. 

fbat a Perfon is the better or the iioorfe 
for being of any fartii:Ular Calling 
or Profejj^on, 

This Error fhall be dreffed in a Clerical 
Habit. But 1 fear thofe venerable Robes 
will feare the fame Fate here, ivhich at- 
tends them in other Places; ihey will 
sgivc a double Force to the Miftakes and 
Failings oH the Wearer. 

Li>ke XVIII Verfes the xtb, xith, ^ 

xiith, and xiiith. 7k})o men m)ent up - 
into the temple to fray^ the one a Pha- 
fifeiBj and the other a publican, fhe 
Pbarifee ftood and prayed thus ^ith 
Mmfelf\ Gody I thank thee^ that lam 
not as other ^en are, extortioners^ un- 
jufii adulterers^ or even as this public 
can- I fafi t^ice in the <weelj I give I 

jUtbef (f all that I pojfejs. jind the 

publican^ 
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fahiknn^ fiandivg 0far ^ m)Qul4 not 
aft up fo fnueb as his eyes mto heave^^ 
htt fmote upon his breorji^ f^yi^g^ Ge4 
ie merciful to me afnner. 

The Oriental Teachers thought proper * 
to convey their Do<Skrines of Mprality ia 
Parable. Doubtlcfs, the Method is plain 
and eafy to be underftood \ elegantly 
'Slewing us the Truth, whilft we cannot 
help confeffing that we difccrn it, aod 
this without giving much Difgrfl by ky^ 
ing open the Foibles of any Party ; it is 
4:apablcof comprehending all: the F%4ires 
of. Poetry arid Rhetoric, and tfaefe Fi- 
igures are the leaft liable to bedetedcd, 
whilft they are clothed iti the Difguifeof 
Parable, which muft be allowed to be a 
.great Advantage yjrfis ejt eeUre artem 
Jiolds good in 4;his Cafe, as well as in others. 
And if one Perlbn has an Inclination to 
' bring another to his Way of ThinfciQg, he 
: milft endeavour to be as plain and fimplc 
in his Manner as poffible, for this Method 
) alone parries with it the Appearance of 

Truth J whether we .ygue on .the right 

Side 
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Side of the Queftion, or on the wrongs 
this Method of Proceeding will hold good 
in fome Meafure ; but efpcc ally, if we 
want to inftil true Principles of found Mo-^ 
rality, it has a double Force. Our Bleffed 
Saviour, doubtlefs, for this Reafon thought 
proper to deliver his Doftrincs of Mora^ 
lity in this convincing, felf-evident Dialed; 
he faw plainly that the Cabaliftical Stile of 
the PharifeeSj was by no Means aXanguagc 
proper to convey new and wholefomc 
Precepts into the Minds of the Vulgar. 
No: He chofe rather to make Ufc of this 
compad and intelligible Method of incul- 
cating his Precepts, namely Parable. We 
have no greater Inftance bf his Skill, than 
this of the Pharifee arid Publican. 

In the Handling of this Subjed, we 
fliall confider the Human Species in ^ifFe- 
j rent Light§ j as a rej^foning philofophizing 
Animal, who thinks he has a right to en- 
quire into the Phenomena of Nature, and 
to make Ufe of that Right, and of thofe 
Senfes, which God has given him ; and as 
a Perfon, who is forced to fubmit to the 
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tfte fuperior Judgment of other Men, and 
takes TWngs for granted as he is told them* 
The firft of thefe is what we generally un-* 
derftand when^ we fay Men of Science^ 
Men of Learning, Men of regular Educa- 
\ tion, and the like. Thefe may be ranged 

into Variety of different Orders and Ranks, 
in regard to their different Profelfions^ 
Studies, Turns of Genius, Amufemcnts, 
Abilities, Applications, &c. 

» 

We may with Propriety reduce all thefe 
different Sentiments concerning Mankind^ 
into two Branches ; namely, Men of Bufi- 
nefs, and Men of Recreation or Pleafure. 

' Of thofe V^hd cDrte utidet the Dehomiha- 

tioh of Men of Bufinefs, each one is apt to 
think himfelfof that Order which is tnoft 
refpedable. . For Inflance, one who pro- 
feffes the Law, may know that Maiikind 
is apt to tax him with Injuftice and Diftio- 
riefty, but thlt, he comforts himfelf, is of 
no great Signification ; for what amongft 
i . the Vulgar is ftiled Difhonefl, among 
iPeopie of Falhion, would Le pa^iatcd by 

the 
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the agreeable Name of exquilite AAfre^ 
'Im& fo he makes himfelf very eafy aboue 
whatr vulgar Imputations may be laid to his 
Charge by the Mob, fo long as he has-the 
Gently on his Side. And theiy too may 
tax him with Diftionefty if they pleafe, 
but he makes no Doubt but he ftiall foon 
have fome of them applying to him for 
Juffice, as all Ciaufes muft go through the 
Hands of thofe of his Profeffion ; and he 
does not fee but Things are determined 
fairly enough in the End. In fhort, he 
Concludes with thinking, that his Profef- 
fion is as ufefuf as any other, (and in that 
perhaps he may be right) and that it h 
profitable, and of great Importance, and , ) 

therefore, that the Sons of the Robe may 
juftly be faid to be moft honourable. 

The Phyfician is of another Way of 
Thinking. He knows full well, that 
Health is of more Confequence than Righes, 
for (fays he) what Pleafure can a Man 
have from a great Eftatc, if he has not ^ • 
Health to enjoy it ? The Lawyer may out 
talk him perhaps, but he thinks he has 

faved 
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laved more Lives, at a much cheaper Rate 
than the other has recovered Eftates in 

« 

Chancery. They may make light of his 
Art, but he is certain likewife, that they 
will allftand in Need of his Skill fome- 
time or other ; and therefore thinks, on 
S Account of the Importance of his Profcf- 

fion, that the Sons of Galen aremoft ho- 
nourable^ 

The Philofophcr differs from them both. 
He thinks, that all that is wrote upon 
N Parchment muft treat of fomething very 
trifling, with Rcfped to what he is con- 
cerned in. It may be, lays he, that this 
Parchment may contain fqme Conveyance 

\ of fome fmall Trad of Land, belonging 
to fome one private Perfon ; but what is 
that ? he has juft been taking Meafure of 
the whole Earth. He thinks tiiat Phyfic 
may have Merit in it's Way j for a Map 
skilled in Phyfic may preferve the Life of 
an Animal who inhabits the Globe j but 
what is this to what he has been contrivi g 

\ of? He has been taking Care of the. Health 

of the Univerfe ; he has difcovered a Co- 

B b met, 
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m«t, and has been calculating how near it 
tvill approach to the Earth's Orbit ; he 
has been fettling the Degrees of Heat it 
contains^ at fuch and fuch Diftances, and 
what Danger we lEould all be in, of being 
totally demolilhed, if it was to approach 
but a fmall Diftance nearer ; he has been 
finding out the Situation of the Polar 
Stars, that Navigators may fail in an un- 
known Sea without Danger ; he has been 
fixing the exad Limit of 1 1 e Trade Winds^ 
where they may be certain of being blown 
Home again lafe. He thinks thefe are 
Matters of a high Nature, much beyond 
any Thing elfe, and therefore, that his 
Pirofeflion is of the higheft Importance. 
Three Profeflions have been mentioned, 
every one of which is apt to think his 
own Order of the greateft Confequcncc. 
We fliould find it exadly the fame, if we 
were to take a Survey of the inferior 
Trades, and mechanical Men. 

Thofe likewifcy who think proper to 
devote their Time to Amufements, if we 

examine 
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examine into their Behaviour, vve ftall find 
them, in general, no lefs partial to their 
own Tafte than the Men of Bufincfs, 
which we fliall eafily difcern, if we make 
Obfervations at any Public Place, where 
many of this Kind refort to.. Gentle- 
men who are food of Play, moft heartily 
defpife all the Noifes that can he macje 
upon laftruments, all the Daubings whichr 
can be fmeared upon Canvafs, and all the 
Nopfenfe that can be crammed into Books^, 
The only Mufic that can give them any 
Plcafure, is the rattling and fpirited Souiid 
of the all- hazardous Dice-Box; the only 
Paintings which can ftrike them, muft be 
drawn at full Length, upon the mercenary 
Card-Table ; the only Books which, in 
their Opinion, contain any Senfe in them, 
are thofe which treat upon the noble Sci- 
ence of Gaming. 

The Sportfman wonders what any Body 
ca^i fee in London, or in thofe make-fiiift 
Entertainments which are contrived to 
pafs Time away in Town j he cannot bear 
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to fit fretting over a Card Table. The 
only Mufic that delights him, is the 
chcaring Scnfation which he perceives, 
when he is awaked from Sleep, by the 
confufed Harmonv which pierces his Ear, 
Jiom the ftirill Throats of his never-err- 
ing Hounds, impatient for the glorious 
Fatigue (as he calls it) of the enfuing Day ; 
which he follows at the Hazard of his Life,. 
over Dangers of Mountains, and Woods, 
and Rivers, and craggy Cliffs, and rettirns 
Home well plcafed and happy with the 
Thoughts of his Exploits: Whilft the 
London Citizen prefers his Armed-chair, 
and a good Fire, and the Daily Adver- 
tifer; and fneers at all the others for fenfelefs 
Wretches, becaufe they don't underftand 
the Rules of Principal and Intereft. — -AH 
thefe Examples may ferve to flicw, how 
wrapt-up Men arc in thdr particular En- 
gagements of Bufinefs and Pleafure, and 
how in love they are with their own Opi- 
nions : So in love with them, that they 
cannot look upon the Sentiments of others 

with common Charity. 
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We all think ourfelvcs of the higheft 
Importance, and that there would no ex- 
ifting without us ; ^ how this comes to pafs 
fliall be next enquired into, by returning to 
\^ the Matter of different Profeffions. We 

behave with regard to our public Profef- 
fions, in this Refpeft, juft as we do in our 
private Charaftcrs : As we can eafily dis- 
cern the Vices of other Men, and forget 
our own, fo it happens in the prefent Cafe ; 
we can eafily difcern the Advantage which 
the Public reaps from our own Profeflion, 
but it is with great Difiiculty that we arc 
brought to examinine what^Ule we our- 

\ felves derive from that of another. This 

was the very Cafe with the Pharifee in the 
Text; he flood, and prayed and faid, G^^, 
/ thank thee^ that 1 am not as other 
men are, extortioners^ unjuft^ adulterers^ 
or even as this publican. He payed 
Tithes of all that he pofleffed. And what 
great Merit was there in that ? If he had 
not thought proper to pay Tithes of his 

^ own Accord, xfo Doubt, there was as much 

Law 
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Xavt to compel him in thofc Times as In 
thelc ; hut the MisfoEtune is, this Phwi- 
fee was under th^ fame Mifiake which Pha- 
xfTees in all Ages labour under^ he could 
ice plain enough into what he thought his 
own private Qualifications, but could not 
rfifccrn the Ufe which the Public reaped 
from his Companion. The Publican on 
the other Hand d d not fo much as lift up 
his Eyes to Heaven, but fmctfe his Breaft,. 
and laid, God be merciful to me a^nner^ 
He acknowledged that he was of a Profef- 
ficMi which, however neceflary ic might he 
in itfeir,' neverthelefs brought, upon him 
the Odium of his Countrymen, and which 
made him liable to many Irregularities in 
lus Behaviour, made him forced to be 
guilty of many ExtMtions from the poorer 
Sote of People; he confeflcd that his Pro- 
feffiMi did ncceflarily bring all thefe Sins 
npon him, for which he then implored For- 
givenefs. / tell you^ fays our Saviour, 
this man nmnt io'mn to his houfe jufii'r 
fed rather than the ether. But what 
Rcafon can be given, why the Pharilce 
"^"^d not be juftified ? It might be faid, 
that 
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that the Pharilee was confcious to himfetf 
of living according to the Laws of .his 
Country, and of doing his Duty, and that 
he thought it incumbent upon him to re- 
turn Thanks to the Maker of all Things^ 
for giving him fuch good Inclinations, aod 
for putting it into his Power to maike a 
good Ufe of them. 

This would be very charitable Rcalbn* 
ing, if one could be brought to believe^ 
that the Pharifee was really fuch a Sort of 
a Man as. he pretended to be ; but it is fuC- 
ficiently evident, by the Stile and Man- 
ner of the Parable, that this Pharifee was 
intended to be like other Pfaarifees in all ^ 
Times: he would be thought to be much 
better than he really was, and had worked 
himfeif up to fuch a high Pitch of Pride 
4ind Self Conceit, as to boaft of his fup- 
pofed Qiialifications even to his Maker. 

Doubtlefs this excellent Parable ftrikes 
at the very Root of all Hypocrify,'and 
vain-glorious outfide Shew. For here was 
the Publican^ very probably a much tetter 

K an 
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Man than the Pharifee, who had ncithei* 
imbibed fuch high Notions of his own 
Worth, nor pretended to any fuch fine 
Qualifications; he very willingly acknow- 
ledged his Faults, and with the greatcA 
Modefty and Diffidence of himfelf, that 
high Recommendation both in the Eyea / 

of God and Man, did not even think him- 
Iclf worthy to look up to Heaven, but 
fmote upon his Breaft and faid, God be 
merciful to me afinner. 

What has been faid may ferve to fhew- 
the excellent Morality, which the fe Para- 
• bles of our Saviour's contained \ they con- 
tained fuch Sort of LelTons as muft be 
ufeful, fo long as the World exifts; for / 

there will always be fuch Pharifeesas are 
here mentioned by our Saviour, and. to 
whom, in another Place, he repeats the 
Words, IVo unto youfcrihes and Pharh 
fees^ hypocriteSy fo often. Ifaiah fays, 
Chap. ix. ver. 20, 21. ^0 unto them that 
call evil goody and good evil ; that put 
darinefsfor lights and light for darh- \ 

nefs \ that put hitter for fweet^ and 
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fweet for bitter ! fTo unto them that 
are laift in their onion Eyes, and pru- 
dent in their own Sight ! 

Our Saviour did not mean to aim with 
the Force of his Doarine at Publicans and 
Pharifces alone, his Dodrine was of an 
Univcrial Nature : And we muft not fup- 
pofe that could" ever beWs Intention j and 
left future Ages ihould hereafter make 
fuch ^Miftakc, the Evangelift has given 
US' his 'Opinion what bethought our Savi-» 
our intended by this Parable, lie /pake 
this Parable, fays St. Luke, unto thofe 
\ *whicb trufied in themfsl'oes that they 

^ *t}iere righteous, and dejpifed others, 

♦ 

Here it muft he obfcrvcd, that though 
our Saviour was^ pleafcd to fay, that tbe 
Publican ^ent doiSQn to his Houfejujti" 
fied rather than the Pharifee^ yet he by 
no Means fets either of them as a Pattern 
f for our Example. We muft not there- 

\ fore mifunderftand this Paflage fo danger- 

oufly as to think, that if we be but mo- 
deft, we may be guilty of what enormous 

C c Vices 
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